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INTRODUCTION 


Replete with incident is this autobiography of John 
Jacob Starks. Here we have an unaffected recounting 
of the events that have moulded the character of the 
author. Born in a remote section of what is now Green- 
wood County, South Carolina, at a time when higher 
education for Negroes was in its most aboriginal form, 
he seems early, as if by a sort of manifest destiny, to 
have been directed towards the fields of religion and 
education. Without parental encouragement, without 
funds, but with the inner urge to achieve and the inner 
conviction that he would, he assiduously addressed him- 
self to the task of securing training for teaching and 
for the ministry. Well-nigh insurmountable obstacles 
confronted him during this phase of his life; yet he 
remained unswerving in his purpose, and finally re- 
ceived degrees from Morehouse College of Atlanta, 
Georgia. 


The reader, as he traces the course of the author’s life— 
to Seneca, to Morris College, and finally to Benedict 
College, will be impressed by the remarkable ingenuity 
of the man in building and improving. When he was 
called to teach at Seneca there was no provision of any 
sort for secondary education for Negroes in this place. 
“T advised that they go ahead, put a building on their 
own school site—that I would return home and work 
at something and come to take up the work at Seneca 
Institute, as they called it, the following fall.” In these 
words does Dr. Starks describe the meagre beginnings 
of Seneca Institute, now Seneca Junior College. When 
he left Seneca, after thirteen years, this school was a 
thriving institution, with a splendid faculty and no debt. 


The credit for this should go wholly to the author and 
his wife. 

Dr. Starks left Seneca to become the president of 
Morris College in Sumter, South Carolina. Upon his 
arrival here he found the school on the verge of bank- 
ruptcy and himself the victim of clamorous and insis- 
tent creditors. In this place he set about the herculean 
task of salvaging something from the wreckage of the 
institution. It was truly like making “brick without 
straw.” When, in 1930, he left Morris to come to Bene- 
dict the “physical plant had grown from eight acres 
and a poorly planned wooden structure to forty acres 
and six brick buildings, worth nearly a quarter of a 
million dollars.” 

Assuming the presidency of Benedict College, Co- 
lumbia, South Carolina was a unique experience for Dr. 
Starks. Here he found the school already built and 
firmly established. Yet, even here, he has lived up to 
his reputation as a builder, for we see on this campus 
several new structures—a gymnasium, a library and a 
chapel. 

This book is written with none of rancor or vitupera- 
tion that too often characterizes Negro literature. It 
seems to have been done without apology and without 
complaint. There is malice toward none, but an ex- 
pressed gratitude to all who have in anyway assisted 
him. Throughout the work we detect a belief in a 
Divine Providence, a feeling that somehow events will 
shape themselves into the proper ‘form. Dr. Starks 
seems to have a philosophy of life based upon the value 
of experience. 

For his wife, the author has only the tenderest of 
emotions. To her he attributes most of his successes, He 


pays her a glowing tribute by borrowing from the words 
of Webster. It is she, he says, who has made his life 
worth living. 

But only the reader will know how touching and inti- 
mate is this work. I heartily recommend this autobiog- 
raphy to all. It should serve as a source of inspira- 
tion, especially to young leaders and to young people 
who find themselves surrounded by the many com- 
plexities of life. 


C. A. Jounson, Supervisor 


of Negro Schools, 
Columbia, S. C. 


Cuaprer I. 
Birth and Early Boyhood. 


In my boyhood, I possessed the traits of the average 
boy. I got a great deal of pleasure out of doing some- 
thing comical. Most of my sports and boyish activities 
reflected the humorous side of life. One of the pas- 
times that delighted me most was cock-fighting. I liked 
to see chickens fight and knew how to make them fight. 

I now recall how I, left alone at home one Sunday, 
grew restless and decided to stage a cock-fight. The 
old rooster on the yard spent much time beating the 
young one and seemed to enjoy it. The latter had good 
spurs, but because he was suffering from a severe case of 
inferiority complex, he continued to run from his old op- 
pressor. It was my belief that the young rooster could 
whip the older one if he would only turn and fight; so 
I reckoned that the only way to coax him into fighting 
was to disguise the old cock so the young one would not 
know him. 

Accordingly, I caught the old rooster, and after mak- 
ing a mixture of soot and molasses, smeared it over his 
head, neck, and wings. So complete was the disguise 
that his own mother would not have known him. I then 
loosed him. 

So dressed, the old warrior immediately sallied forth 
in search of his young rival, intending to apply the 
usual beating. I followed at a distance to see what would 
happen. Soon I was richly rewarded for my trouble. 
The old rooster found his victim out in the lot strutting 
among’ the ladies. He pounced upon him as formerly, 
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whereupon the younger fighter turned upon his older 
foe and beat him for all he was worth. He continued 
the flogging until the old fellow took to his heels with 
his youthful adversary in pursuit, beating him every step 
of the way. This was a complete knockout. The beating 
was so thorough that it never had to be repeated. There- 
after the young rooster was absolute master of the situa- 
tion. When my parents returned home that afternoon, 
I hurried to tell them how the young cock had turned 
upon the old one and almost plucked out his eyes; but 
I did not relate the part I had taken to help the long- 
oppressed wreak vengeance upon an erstwhile tyrant. 
From this incident I learned that one never knows what 
one can do till one decides to take a stand and strike back 
at the oppressor. 

Another sport that made my boyish heart thrill was 
riding the farm animals. I was not so fortunate as to 
be the proud possessor of a pony, but there were cows— 
bulls, heifers, and milch cows— and I was the cowboy. 
Why, then, should I not ride one of these animals and 
enjoy myself? It was my belief that I could do anything 
that I wished to do with those cows. My control over 
them was so perfect that I could follow in the distance 
and make them turn in any direction or into any road that 
I wished. I was kind to them and they all seemed to love 
me as a servant would love a kind, affectionate master. 
Surely, I reasoned, I could ride some of the herd, es- 
pecially the gentlest of them. 

But from what I afterwards learned, I think I over- 
estimated the very close relation that existed between me 
and my herd. I fully decided to ride one of my cows; 
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and after looking over them all, I selected Molly as the 
gentlest of the bunch. She would allow me to pull her 
tail, rub her face, and stroke her back. In short, she 
was so gentle that I knew that riding would be easy and 
enjoyable. So I stopped Molly and jumped astride her 
back. But what happened? How far did I ride? To 
be truthful, I do not know what happened. Molly was 
bucking and I was going up and down with a rapidity 
of motion that I had not known before. Only gravitation 
stopped my upward motion, and Molly’s bucking back, 
my movement in the opposite direction. How far Molly 
ran with me I do not know. I only know that never in 
my whole life have I traveled through the air so fast or 
struck the ground with such tremendous force. Molly 
taught me a lesson that I have never forgotten. Since 
that time I have never hazzarded my life with anything 
that seemed to be the emblem of gentleness, without first 
stopping to make a thorough investigation. 

This mischief-making tendency of mine found expres- 
sion not only in the barnyard and pasture, but in the 
schoolroom as well. In the old school at home, when I 
was a boy of about ten years, at the close of the day, the 
teacher always called on two or three girls or boys to 
pass the hats, coats, and other personal belongings. When 
all was quiet, on one particular afternoon, three little 
girls, not waiting to be invited, began passing the hats, 
coats, and books. Because they were not appointed, the 
idea of a little fun at their expense came into my mind. 
As the first little girl passed hurriedly by the seat where 
I was sitting, very gracefully and slyly I stuck out my 
right foot and tripped her. The little girl fell fiat to 
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the floor. Nothing was said or done. The second came 
by and I paid her the same compliment. She grunted 
so loudly that all laughed vociferously. Urged on by 
this increasing success in the girl-tripping business, I was 
encouraged to try my foot on the third girl. This one 
arose crying bitterly. It was now time to make investi- 
gations, with a view of finding out why all this thing 
was taking place right in front of me. The teacher 
questioned the girls but they refused to tell. None knew 
how it happened. Of course I protested my innocence. 
Finally, my own dear brother, who sat near me, told the 
story. The teacher asked me to wait until all had passed. 
The feeling of those licks in my hand did not last until 
I got home. But I received a great deal of pleasure, and 
cannot help smiling every time I see one of those girls, 
all of whom have long since passed into womanhood and 
into middle-age. 
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Early School Attendance 


My father was a good farmer who found work on the 
farm at all seasons of the year. If there was no ground 
to be prepared for planting, no cultivating or harvesting 
to be done, it seemed that my father spent much time 
trying to find something for us to do. With such short 
school sessions, there was plenty of time for the children 
to engage in whatever occupations their parents followed. 

On New Year’s day my father always arose earlier 
than at any other time. On this morning he invariably 
used this expression, “New Year, New rules.” This 
meant that he intended for us to get up earlier and work 
harder. 

At that time, I thought that he was working us too 
hard and had too many “new rules” to execute, while the 
children of our neighbors had so much time to spend in 
hunting, fishing, or in leisure. I have since found out 
what it all meant and feel thankful that I was taught to 
work and not to idle away time in roaming through the 
community. I have needed everything that I learned 
on the farm and have in some way put it to good use in 
life’s work. 

I attended the public school of the community in which 
I was reared. The school building was a one-room log 
cabin of rudest type. There was no ceiling of any kind. 
The floor was of rough unmatched, unsized, random- 
width boards. The seats were of slabs with auger holes 
bored through them in which were inserted sawed off 
saplings for legs. These schools were ungraded. Spell- 
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ing, geography, reading, grammar, history, and arithme- 
tic made up the course of study. The length of the 
school year was from three to four months running a 
little over half in the winter with a short summer ses- 
sion. ‘The teachers were faithful, but were not prepared 
to advance the pupils beyond the subjects named above. 

Graded schools of any kind were unknown, and the 
only thing in the state in the way of high schools was to 
be found in our present colleges like Benedict in Colum- 
bia and Claflin in Orangeburg. However, the A.M.A. 
Association of the North had planted many schools in 
the South. One of these, Brewer Normal, was located 
in Greenwood, South Carolina. 

Brewer was the school selected by the people in upper 
South Carolina who sought “higher education.” My 
sisters and a brother had attended this school but in bet- 
ter days. My parents were younger and farm help was 
more plentiful. But now that I had gone as far as the 
local county school could carry me, I began thinking and 
talking of Brewer Normal. My plans were not so satis- 
factory to my father because he knew there was no money. 
Clothes, too, were a problem. Mother said that she 
could fix up what I had if I could figure out a way to 
get to Greenwood. 

Brewer was a school of one brick building with three 
recitation rooms, and quarters for the principal and his 
family. There were a number of two-room cabins in the 
yard equipped with beds and other furnishings, so the 
young men could “batch” for themselves. It was my plan 
to go there and occupy one of these quarters. By and by 
the time for me to go came. It was the second Tuesday 
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morning in January. All preparations were completed. 
Early that morning with a pack containing’ some bedding 
and enough cooked provisions to last until Friday, I 
started out. On the way, friends would ask: “Are you 
going to the railroad?” (A railroad was then being 
built from Johnston to Greenville.) A negative reply 
was given and I continued the journey. I arrived at the 
home of a friend of my family in Greenwood late that 
afternoon. Here I was received and allowed to spend 
the night. Early next morning I made my way across 
town out to Brewer in time for devotion. One Reverend 
J. W. E. Jewett, his wife and daughter, the latter a Mrs. 
Ponds, were in charge. Immediately following devotion 
I was directed to Mrs. Jewett’s room for classification and 
assignment to the quarters where I was to stay. Mrs. 
Jewett was very kind to me. I was classified and given 
some books. I paid her forty-five cents only, and told 
her that I would look after the balance and also my 
tuition later. 


This was one of the happiest days of my life. To be- 
gin with, I made friends with teachers, as well as stu- 
dents. All showed me many kindnesses. Every week- 
end I walked back home for clean clothes and a new sup- 
ply of food for the following week. This was done 
throughout my first year at Brewer. It was not long be- 
fore I knew all the near paths and the most of the people 
on the road between Brewer and my home. 


Many changes have been made on this highway in 
recent years. It gives me quite a bit of pleasure to travel 
over that section of the state between Ware Shoals and 
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Greenwood now and then. It brings back many pleasant 
memories of bygone days. 

Each year at the close of school I went home immedi- 
ately. My father always remarked, “Son, you have had 
a long rest. I know you are strong and can do a good 
day’s work.” He had no conception of what it meant to 
come out of school and begin working in the hot cotton 
fields the very next day and go from early morning till 
sun down. My mother seemed to have understood the 
situation a little better and would often remark: “Eli, 
you had better let the child rest a little and not work too 
hard until he gets used to it.” Those were the gracious 
words coming from the lips of a kind, sympathetic 
mother. I did not get the rest, but her sympathy seemed 
to make the tasks lighter. 

By and by, laying-by-time came. To this time, I had 
anxiously looked; not that I wanted to get through work, 
but that I might make some cash to help me in school, 
and also to return some money borrowed for the previous 
year in school. I learned to make baskets and to bot- 
tom chairs. For this work there was great demand. 

I was considered the housekeeper on Sundays and being 
all to myself, I often cherished thoughts of a sober nature. 
I had heard my parents and other good men and women 
speak of God and his goodness, and often I found myself 
meditating on things divine. It was on being left at 
home one Sunday, and while I was in one of these medi- 
tative moods that I found myself burning with a desire 
to do something that would express my feelings to all 
who came into the home. So I secured a bottle of shoe 
polish, climbed upon a high stool, and printed high upon 
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the wall above the head of the bed, these words: “In God 
we trust.” 

In my opinion, writing this motto was much better than 
engaging in chicken-fights or attempting to ride cows. 
But my father thought differently. The spanking he 
gave me is gone so far as the feeling is concerned, but 
those words are still on that wall. Strange to say, no 
one, not even my father, ever tried to erase them. The 
house is still there with those words “embossed” in letters 
of black on the wall. They have been read by all who 
have come and gone for fifty years. What impression 
they have made upon the host of readers, I do not know. 
But isn’t it strange how enduring things will be if God’s 
name is in them? In this connection I have thought 
many times of how important it is for parents to study 
the trends in the tender lives of their children. 

As a boy it just seemed a part of me to help other 
people who were in need. The following incident will 
illustrate my willingness to assist. 

In calling distance of our home lived an old white lady 
named Catherine Williamson. She owned fifty acres of 
land and a log cabin, and had a large family of sons and 
daughters. As they grew into manhood and woman- 
hood, one by one they married until the old soul of 
seventy-five years was left alone. One can readily under- 
stand how things of this kind so often obtain with many 
old people. How I, the youngest of my family, grew into 
her life, I do not know. I suppose I was about the age 
of nine or ten, when she began calling me if she needed 
help. It gave me great joy to go whenever she would 
call, so much so, that I would go running. It seems as 
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if I can now hear her voice, keen, piercing, “Oh, John! 
Run here, son; come here!” One day she called and 
from her tone of voice I knew she was in distress. I went 
running as fast as I could. On arriving I found that 
there was a big black snake in the house. I was her hero, 
and in a few minutes the snake was killed and she was 
restored to normal. 

On another occasion this same voice called out again, 
“Oh, John! Come here, son.” I went with the usual 
speed. This time the weather was very cold. <A big snow 
had fallen over night. She was in bed without a splinter 
or chip of any kind with which to start a fire. What 
little wood she had was covered with snow; but I hastily 
got together some trash and wood and made a fire and left 
additional wood to keep the fire going, then made my way 
back home. 

I was also the home boy. So far as I know, no special 
orders were given me by my father to stay at home during 
the late afternoon and night. As I look back now, I can- 
not make the connections as to when the older boys ceased 
to feed the stock and I took charge. If I was out during 
the earlier hours of the day, I was always at or nearing 
home by sunset. This habit was so well fixed in my early 
life that I have not outgrown it to this day. Should I 
go out at night now except to church services or to meet 
some special engagement, my wife would become so 
alarmed that she would organize a searching party. Com- 
ing home by nightfall was the method of my young days, 
and I have seen no reason to change. 

In calling distance of our home, was a double log cabin 
with porch and entry. The old widowed woman to whom 
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I have previously referred had moved away and left this 
place in the hands of my father. I called this house “my 
office.” Day after day I could be found there. The most 
of the time was spent at my lucrative trade, making 
baskets and bottoming chairs, with short intermissions for 
rest and study. 

“Old Bill Maddox’s Place” is still a dear name to me. 
This plantation, including his sister’s, I think, contained 
about a thousand acres. A friend of mine leased a por- 
tion of this farm which had many acres of valuable wood- 
land. It was in these woods that I secured wagon loads 
of white oak for my baskets and chairs. It seems that 
God and nature planted those beautiful oaks just for me. 
There were many varieties of oaks, but the white oak was 
mine. 

Because I needed to help gather the crops, I could not 
always return to school for the opening. However, I 
used all spare time, day and night, for study, and always 
returned to school, though late, ahead of my class. 

My second year at Brewer was easier for me. I had 
saved up some money. Instead of carrying my provisions 
by back loads, I had some sent by freight. This second 
year was my last year at dear old Brewer. If I had re- 
turned the following session I should have been a member 
of the first “graduating” class, along with one George 
W. Hill, long since of sainted memory, but I was looking 
for a better school and Benedict was beckoning. 
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Entering Benedict Institute 


During my last year at Brewer Normal I had several 
times heard of one Benedict Institute, now Benedict Col- 
lege over which I preside. Almost instantly there sprang 
up in me an eagerness to enter Benedict. This school was 
too far away to reach by walking and money, as usual, 
was still low. Nevertheless, I wanted to go to Benedict. 
I felt confident that the big job was to get there, that 
some way would be provided for my remaining. It was 
now late in the fall, almost too late to make a class, but 
I had been studying, though somewhat at random. After 
many trials and failures, I finally reached the haven of 
my fondest hopes. 

I was assigned to a room on the third floor of what is 
now Osborne Hall. I shall never forget the care I exer- 
cised in looking out the window. I had never been at 
such “dizzy heights” before. 

Some of the older students carried me to the Dining 
Hall. I do not now recall what we had for supper. The 
excitement was too great. Above the fireplace, just over 
the mantle, in large wood-carved letters, were these 
words: “EAT YOUR BREAD WITH JOY.” I would 
give a liberal reward to any one telling me now where to 
find those words. 

The next morning at six the-rising bell rang. All 
young men were required to report in Chapel for roll call 
and prayers, which were led each morning by some stu- 
dent in order of enrolment. I might add here that my 
time to lead came the second morning of my attendance. 
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Leading in prayers was a requirement, and I think that 
all students appeared when their time came. 

Dr. Chas. E. Becker was president, dean, and registrar 
of Benedict and performed the many duties that now re- 
quire three or four workers. Doctor Becker was one of 
the most dignified college presidents I ever knew. He 
wore a fine Prince Albert, a silk beaver, a diamond stick 
pin, and, in short, was attired in everything that was re- 
quired in those days to make a “swell” gentleman. He 
was also a very good-natured man in matters of business. 
The letter below will give an idea of just how obliging 
he was. 


Benedict College, Columbia, S. C. 
April 20, 1892. 
Rev. I. W. Simons, 
“My Dear Brother: 


You have work enough of your own, without being 
troubled with that of other people, and yet I am com- 
pelled to do what another has enjoined upon me. 

Miss Hattie Dorroh was in to pay her tuition yesterday 
and as she had not paid any on her books and it was get- 
ting toward the end of the year, and we like to have such 
matters all cleared up before the year ends, I asked her 
about it. She referred me to you, and said you were go- 
ing to see about it. And so I write you, not knowing 
whether she was mistaken or not. The amount is $5.80. 
When we first came here she purchased books to the sum 
of $3.05. Then in the opening of the new term Feb. Ist., 
she was advanced in her studies, and had to get another 
and higher Geography and a U. S. History. I hope this 
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will not trouble you, for you have your own work on your 
mind, which is enough. 


“Your Brother, “C. E. Becker.” 


It was before this gentleman that I appeared for classi- 
fication early after Chapel on the morning of my first day 
in school. I presented a recommendation from Reverend 
Jewett, principal of Brewer Normal. I wish I could re- 
call just what was in that recommendation. I remember 
this sentence, “He is a fine Mathematician.” I remember 
also Doctor Becker’s statement after reading that part of 
the recommendation. It was this, “We examine our own 
students.” At that time arithmetic and grammar were 
the things imperatively required for admission to the 
last two years of high school. I had completed Robin- 
son’s Arithmetic, but Doctor Becker advised that I enter 
the class completing that subject. This I did. 


After spending three weeks in the class the teacher, 
who was Miss Fanny Clark, Rhode Island, gave me a let- 
ter to President Becker requesting that he allow me to 
take a written examination for the purpose of deciding 
my fitness to drop arithmetic and take algebra instead. 
As he was busy throughout the day, Doctor Becker re- 
quested that I come to him at seven o’clock that Monday 
evening for a half hour. These visits were repeated each 
evening through Friday. My average was one hundred, 
consequently, he gave me a permit showing exemption 
from arithmetic and admission to algebra. I had learned 
a little about algebra in “my office” during the previous 
summer, so in seven or eight weeks, though entering the 
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class quite late, I was able to lead the entire group with 
a good margin. 


But there was something other than books that con- 
cerned me. I had to be financed or be dropped out before 
the school closed. So I asked for a job. My assignment 
was to sweep and dust the chapel daily and to scrub it 
each Saturday. The amusing thing about this was that 
I had done all sorts of hard work to be named, and had 
railroaded for a short time, but knew absolutely nothing 
about scrubbing a floor. This was done at home by my 
mother and sisters. But in the chapel everyone could 
tell that scrubbing had been attempted, for when the 
floor had dried my tracks could be seen over the entire 
floor. One can imagine just what a spectacle this was 
for services the day after, which was Sunday. One could 
see the girls modestly smiling as they marched into the 
chapel on Sunday. I felt ashamed, but I did not know 
how it would look until it dried, and it was then too late 
to make corrections, even if I had known. However, 
Mrs. Colcord, a kind lady from Connecticut, was very 
patient and merely remarked, “Next time I will show 
you how.” 


The next year everything was better for me. I had 
another job. I, along with another student, was assigned 
the job of overhauling College Hall, with lime of our own 
slaking, from first floor throughout the entire building. 
Aside from this job I had an asssignment in carpentry, 
where I received my first training in the handling of tools. 
At that time, Benedict did much in the way of the in- 
dustries that helped students in things fundamental. 
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Even with work my expenses were not quite met. So 
in March of my second and last year at Benedict, I had 
about given up and had decided to try in some way (for 
I did not have railroad fare) to get home. But “the 
darkest hour is just before dawn,” so the adage goes. One 
day there appeared on the campus a stranger. I thought, 
from his dress and appearance that he was a minister of 
some distinction, probably from the North. The fol- 
lowing day, Doctor Becker sent for me to come to his 
office. I went fearing and trembling, concluding in my 
mind that he had decided to tell me, or give me marching 
orders, to leave the campus. How agreeably surprised 
was I when he told me that my expenses had been paid 
for the year and that I would not have to go home. Well, 
I could hardly believe what I heard. I felt like the tenth 
leper whom Jesus healed. I wanted to fall at Doctor 
Becker’s feet and give him thanks. 

This man who had visited the campus was Doctor C. C. 
Brown of Sumter, who brought some money from the 
White Baptist State Convention. (One or two other 
mentions will be made of him elsewhere in this book.) 
Now, that this unexpected money had come, I was well 
fixed for the remainder of the session. But another un- 
surmountable barrier began to come into view, and the 
nearer I approached it, the higher it seemed to tower. 
This mountain peak was commencement day. I was in 
the finishing class and was selected to speak. I was with- 
out funds for the occasion and had nothing to wear. Other 
classmates had money and clothes. The time soon ar- 
rived when the class picture was to be taken. Just how 
I could get a suit of some kind that would not disgrace my 
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classmates, was giving me much concern. Finally, just in 
time, came George Goings Daniels of Barnwell, and res- 
cued me from an embarrassing situation. Daniels was at 
that time pastoring two churches in his home county, and 
from these churches had received two nice suits of clothes. 
When he saw and understood my situation, without a re- 
quest of any kind coming from me, he came to me and 
said, “Here, Starks, wear one of my suits.” This was a 
moment of rejoicing and thanksgiving. This man was 
the father of the present George Goings Daniels of 
Georgetown. 


This rejoicing was but for a moment. I was in the 
very shadow of commencement, I was ashamed to ask 
George Daniels for a suit for commencement day. While 
I grieved and groaned with anguish of spirit, another 
friend, James “Bud” Wright of Belton, South Carolina, 
lifted the burden by saying, “Come here Starks, try on 
this suit.” Then, “You graduate in this suit.” “Bud” 
Wright is lost somewhere and I cannot now thank him. 
George Goings Daniels is long since of blessed memory. 
I cannot commune with his departed spirit. But George, 
his son. still lives. He, too, has a son, George the third. 
I can show my gratitude to them. 
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My Conversion And Call To The Minastry 


I was happily converted just after going home from 
Brewer my first year there. I shall not here indulge at 
length in stated theological views on a subject of so much 
importance. 

Throughout my early boyhood days I had great respect 
for the church and wanted to become a member, but did 
not want to join until I felt that I had been changed. I 
did not know what the feeling of regeneration would be 
like, but felt certain that something that I had not yet 
experienced would come over me. In this, I was correct. 
But every year I was growing away from the appeals 
the preacher and the good old sisters, who loved me so 
dearly, were making to me. Where I was brought up, 
stress was not placed on salvation, getting religion and 
joining the church, until the big meeting in August. After 
the preacher had finished his sermon (and I must confess 
that I was spell bound by his preaching) all would vacate 
the front seats and he would call for mourners. Being 
tender-hearted, I was always one of the first to go to the 
“Mourners’ bench.” Then the other boys would come 
and fill the bench about me. Then others would begin 
to pile in two deep and the old sisters would stand over 
me fanning and saying, “Pray, Johnie, pray!” Then I 
would have to stay on my knees perspiring while two or 
three long prayers were made. During this whole per- 
formance not a single word was said that would lead me 
to the Saviour. From day to day, this continued until I 
had no respect for that kind of “Mourners’ bench.” It 
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seemed to me now that common sense should have taught 
those people that it was impossible to find salvation in 
hot August weather like that. 

Salvation is a very simple thing. So it came to me in 
this easy simple way. Just after coming home from 
school, a series of prayer meetings were held over on the 
hill near our home. These prayer meetings, held from 
house to house in those days, were very common. On one 
particular afternoon the meeting was conducted by a man 
named Jim Hodges. He was the Superintendent of our 
Sunday School, he had learned to read and had a good 
voice for gospel singing, and was a good church worker. 
Just after the close of the prayer meeting, before I could 
get out of the way, this man Hodges walked up to me and 
in very pathetic tones addressed me. “Johnie, are you a 
Christian yet?” When I told him no, he then asked, 
“Don’t you think it’s time?” That’s all he said. “Don’t 
you think it’s time?” struck my heart like a dagger. I 
could not get away from those words until daylight came 
into my soul the next morning. I did not wait for the 
big August meeting but the following Sunday I joined 
the Dunn Creek Baptist Church near Ware Shoals, where 
my present membership is. 

Coincident with my conversion I felt a call to preach. 
My mind was thoroughly made up in that direction be- 
fore I entered Benedict College. So I entered the min- 
isterial class under Doctor Becker, taking’ special work in 
Bible and sermon building. 

At my church Saturday was “conference” day. On 
that day the members always assembled to attend to the 
business matters of the church. I might add here that 
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one such conference was held each month and was fol- 
lowed by preaching services on Sunday. 

On the second Saturday in June, 1891, I appeared be- 
fore the church conference and asked for license to preach. 
The request was granted and I was instructed to be ready 
to deliver my first sermon the next morning at the regular 
preaching hour. My request and the action of the con- 
ference were noised abroad, and by ten o’clock Sunday 
morning the church was filled to its capacity. I used as 
a text, “Lord, what wilt thou have me to do?” Acts 9:6. 
How well I preached, I do not know. One does not have 
to do much preaching in one’s first sermon, the people are 
usually so sympathetic. 
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CHAPTER V 
Leaving Home For Hartwell, Georgia 


When I left Benedict it was my intention to return 
that fall. On reaching home I found that many things 
had transpired to militate against my getting back in 
college. After spending the summer on the farm and re- 
maining to help gather the crop, I could not make my 
class. There was nothing that could come my way from 
what was made on the farm. My father endorsed notes 
for friends and even encumbered his own stock to help 
others. There was nothing encouraging in the whole 
situation. I was needed at home. I wanted to get in 
school at least by the following year, so I began planning 
how I could do this and keep the good will of my father. 
I was still a minor and it was against the custom at that 
time to leave home without parental consent until one 
was “of age”—twenty-one. 

In a nice way I asked my father what he thought about 
my leaving home, finding work somewhere, thus relieving 
him of any responsibility whatever in providing clothes 
or whatnot for me in the future. In other words, I asked 
him to let me be “my own man.” He was not jubilant 
over the idea, but reluctantly gave his consent. 

I had a schoolmate, Berry B. Jones, at Reed Creek in 
Hart County, Georgia. He wrote me about public schools 
in his community, giving me the name of the county 
school commissioner and advising me to write him, ex- 
pressing my wishes of coming to Hart County. The 
commissioner wrote me promptly, stating the date of ex- 
aminations and adding that a prerequisite for taking ex- 
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amination for teacher’s license was that I should bring 
recommendations from two people known to him. 

Late in December, after getting transportation fare 
from my father, with much heaviness of heart, I started 
for Hartwell, Georgia, to take the examination for teach- 
er’s license. I found that the quickest and most con- 
venient way to reach Hartwell was to go to Anderson, 
South Carolina, which was about thirty miles from my 
home, and spend the night, and the following day, catch 
private conveyance from there to Hartwell, twenty-five 
miles away. My plans so far worked fine. Late the next 
day one George Goode of Anderson had put me in Hart- 
well and located a stopping-place for me for the night. 
The following day was Saturday, the day for the exami- 
nation. My friend Jones met me at the court house and 
presented me to Mr. John R. Stevens, the county school 
commissioner. The first thing he asked me for was my 
recommendations. I quickly presented them, one from 
the postmaster and the other from our family physician. 
“T don’t know either of these men,” said he. I told him 
I did the best I could, that there was no one in my com- 
munity that he knew. He then replied, “You go back to 
Anderson and get Columbus Wardlaw, the County Super- 
intendent of Education and the Judge of Probate Court 
to endorse the recommendations you have and bring them 
back here by next Tuesday and I will accept them. As 
you have come so far, I will let you take the examination 
but will not examine your papers until you bring these 
recommendations properly endorsed.” 

I began on the examination and completed the work 
late that Saturday. I knew I had passed, although many 
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of the questions were of a local nature, such as naming 
certain colleges in Georgia and giving the cities in which 
they were located. 

When the examinations were over my friend and I 
walked up to his home at Reed Creek, ten miles distant, 
and spent the night. I had until Tuesday morning to get 
back to Hartwell with proper credentials. The journey 
was too long to make on foot in that length of time, but 
this was the only way that I could count on, as I had 
spent all the money I could spare. 


Early Sunday morning I started out on foot for Ander- 
son. Jones had business in Anderson, so he made the 
trip with me. The distance was about twenty-five miles. 
We arrived in Anderson late Sunday afternoon and went 
to the home of one of his acquaintances. 


Monday morning I was in the streets very early inquir- 
ing the way to the home of Mr. Columbus Wardlaw, the 
Superintendent of Education. My mission was too im- 
portant for me to wait to catch him at his office. He 
received me very pleasantly when I told him my mission. 
He gladly endorsed my recommendations, and told me 
where to find the office of the Judge of Probate Court. 
It was quite up in the day before the judge came to his 
office. I mustered every ounce of politeness that I pos- 
sessed and laid my case before him. In a few minutes 
my recommendations were complete. I do not remember 
what Mr. Wardlaw said, but I can quote Judge Cox’s 
_ words verbatim: “I concur in the above.” He signed 
his name and affixed his seal. I could not forget Judge 
Cox, a very graceful looking man, with right arm ampu- 
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tated. With that left hand he wrote a beautiful back 
hand that I could never forget. 

Ten years after this time, Mr. Wardlaw came to the 
town, where I was working, as pastor of the white Baptist 
church. We discussed that incident several times. Re- 
cently I went back to Anderson and found the ex-judge, 
who was old and frail, and thanked him. 

With my recommendations all fixed, I was ready to 
start back for Hartwell. It was then over in the turn of 
the day. While I was talking in the streets to some 
people, one gentleman pointed out a man who was going 
out my way, stating that I might get a ride. I introduced 
myself to this man and asked if I might ride with him as 
far as he went on the Georgia road. He slowly and 
grumblingly replied: “I reckon so.” I followed him to 
his wagon. He was driving three fine looking mules 
hitched to an empty wagon with himself and son only as 
a load. He did not feel very enthusiastic over taking me, 
even though he had no load. “Get in,” he said. “Every 
time I come to this town I got to haul somebody.” He 
continued to quarrel for some distance, but I rode and 
said nothing until he quieted down, then I began telling 
him my business. He became interested in my story. He 
said he had a son teaching in Georgia also. This young 
man I afterwards came to know intimately. This man 
carried me about fifteen miles. When I got out he told 
me to go right on until I reached the Savannah river, that 
I would find his daughter and son-in-law living on the 
road, to stop and tell them who I was, and tell them that 
he said let me spend the night. I arrived at this home a 
few minutes later and was heartily received. The name 
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of the man was Will Sherard into whose family I married 
seven years later. 

After a good supper consisting of homemade sausage, 
well seasoned, and crackling bread, we engaged in a lively 
conversation until late in the night when I was shown my 
bed. I knew nothing until breakfast the next morning. 
In traveling here and there I always asked my host or 
hostess about my bill. On this occasion, as at subsequent 
times, the reply was “oh, nothing at all.” The hours 
spent in this home were the happiest that I had spent 
since I had left home. I travel that road to Hartwell 
quite often, and the spot where this home stood seems to 
be sacred to me. 


I could not tarry long after breakfast, for there were 
still between me and Hartwell, Georgia about ten miles, 
and I was due to arrive before noon. But that was no 
distance for me to make in the time allowed. Besides 
being a good walker, in case of necessity, I had a little 
trot that I could mix in so that I could almost equal the 
speed of an ordinary buggy horse. By eleven o’clock I 
was in Hartwell ready to present my credentials. Al- 
though he had given me orders to report by Tuesday 
morning’, the school commissioner expressed surprise at 
seeing me back so early. He received my recommenda- 
tions and said it would take him a couple of weeks to pass 
on all examinations. He told me how to go about getting 
patrons signed up before attempting to open school. He 
asked what school did I expect to teach. I told him the 
school was at Reed Creek, about ten miles in the country. 
This met his approval. 
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After buying a dime lunch, I started for the com- 
munity where I was to teach, about four miles from the 
home of my friend Jones, where I had spent Saturday 
night. Therefore, I knew something of a part of the 
journey. Yet I knew no one there, and no one had ever 
heard of me before. I walked into the community, inquir- 
ing as I went as to who lived there and where one could 
likely get lodging for the night. “Old man Hood Johnson 
might take you,” several said. So I made my way to 
Hood Johnson’s. I found that he owned a nice track of 
land, had a fine wife and a large family of children, sev- 
eral of them grown and others of public school age. I 
soon found, in talking with him, that he was an outstand- 
ing leader in that community, that he was a deacon of the 
church, and the very kind of person with whom I should 
like to board. 

It was not long after my arrival before I began telling 
him why I was there, that I should like to secure a good 
boarding place. He was easy to approach, and soon I was 
fixed as to a boarding place. I was frank with him. I 
told him that I had no money and would not be paid for 
teaching, as I had been informed, until early in October, 
when people began paying taxes. He said that such an 
arrangement would be satisfactory to him, that it was 
customary and few teachers ever paid board until fall. 

I immediately began casting about to find the majority 
of the patrons so as to get them to sign up for me to 
teach their school. All received me gladly. By this time 
Christmas was at hand. I was a stranger in a strange 
land. The people were kind, and I think that was one 
of the happiest Christmases of my life. 
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The first Monday in January came and I made my first 
effort at teaching. As I look back I feel ashamed of the 
type of work I did. I knew absolutely nothing about 
organizing a school and still less about teaching. But 
the patrons loved me, and they taught the children to love 
and respect me. I think I was a successful school keeper. 

Although my board was provided for I needed clothes 
very badly. What little money I had was about out. I 
could not ask the people to board me and provide clothes. 
There was no use in writing home for money. It was all 
my folk could do to keep the wolf from the door. Asa 
last resort, I decided to go to Hartwell, look over some 
of the merchants and select one to whom I might make an 
appeal for a little credit until I was paid in the fall. I 
selected one Mr. B. B. Benson who was running what 
seemed to be the best store in town. I walked around a 
few minutes and finally mustered up courage enough to 
approach Mr. Benson and tell him what I wanted. I told 
him that I was one of the teachers in the county, and 
wanted to know if he would let me have certain dry goods 
and wait on me until I collected in the fall. After ask- 
ing a few questions he said that he would be glad to sell 
me on time, that I seemed to be a pretty good fellow, but 
such buying would be rather costly for me. Then he 
added, “It will be better for you to borrow the money 
from the bank, make a note for the full amount you think 
you will need, deposit the full amount borrowed in the 
bank, and give checks on the bank for the amount pur- 
chased whenever you make purchases.” That sounded 
fine to me, but I knew nothing about a bank, and readily 
told him that I did not know how to start to get money 
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from the bank. He remarked, “I will go down to the 
bank with you and endorse a note for you.” He did this 
for me and I had no further trouble during the remainder 
of my seven summers’ sojourn in Hart County. 

I must stop here and express my gratitude to this big- 
hearted, good man, Berry B. Benson. He is quite old 
now, approaching ninety, and has long since retired from 
mercantile business. A few months ago while I was in 
Hartwell, I heard that he still lived and looked him up 
that I might thank him for the kindness shown me over 
forty years ago. He remembered me and the circum- 
stances and was happy to see me. He said he had kept 
trace of my career while at Seneca, but had lost sight of 
me after I left. 
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My Furst Trip To Seneca 


When I began teaching in Hart County, the school 
sessions were very short, running from four to five 
months. The children were needed on the farms, so I 
closed my school in early March, planning to open again 
in July after the crops were finished. Just how I could 
profitably spend this time between early March and July 
was a perplexing problem to me. My boarding-place be- 
ing just two miles from the Georgia-South Carolina line, 
I decided to cross into Carolina and look for work of some 
kind. I set out walking early one morning, not knowing 
just where my journey would end. I walked to Fair 
Play and then on to Townsville. I heard of nothing in 
either place so I continued to walk until I reached the 
fork of the road. The sign board here read on one side 
“Pendleton 8 miles,” on the other “Seneca 8 miles.” I 
knew nothing of either place. There was no one present 
from whom I might inquire of the merits or demerits of 
either place. So, like Jacob of old, I made it an object 
of prayer. The Spirit ordered me to go to Seneca. “TI 
was not disobedient unto the heavenly vision.” I took 
the road leading to Seneca. The sun was sinking, so I 
deemed it wise to stop before dark and secure lodging 
for the night. 

After going about two miles farther I saw a man and 
his wife ploughing, and two little boys distributing guano 
with horns. I stopped, approached the man, and asked 
if I might stay with him for the night. He kindly con- 
sented to accommodate me. This man was Prince Riley, 
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who, after my taking charge of Seneca Institute seven 
years later, became one of my best friends. (I shall re- 
fer to the Rileys again in another chapter.) Mr. Riley 
made it very pleasant for me. I remember one of his 
sayings that night as he passed the bread, “The bread is 
rough and the bread is tough, but I hope you will get 
bread enough.” 

The next morning, Saturday, after breakfast, Mr. Riley 
decided to drive to Seneca, eight miles away and told me 
I might ride that far with him. I was very glad to get 
an opportunity to make the trip with him. I knew one 
man, Alexander E. Dupree, who had given his address 
while in Benedict as Seneca. After reaching Seneca I 
inquired for him. I was told that he was in South Geor- 
gia, but his father lived six miles from town. After mak- 
ing some inquiries as to work, I decided to walk to the 
home of Dupree’s parents. This was in the afternoon. I 
immediately introduced myself to Mr. Dupree and told 
him that I was looking for work. He gave me permis- 
sion to spend the night. He seemed to have been glad 
to entertain me because I knew his son Alexander. With 
good food and a nice bed, I rested quite well and the next 
morning was ready for church somewhere. 

Soon after breakfast Mr. Dupree stated that he knew 
some people in Seneca, and believed I could find employ- 
ment there should I return and wait there until Monday, 
he said that he had some relatives there with whom I 
might stay until I could find a job. Then he added, “If 
you will catch the mule, I will take you up there.” This 
sounded so nice that I was immediately on my feet asking 
for the 7idle. Ina minute or two Mr. Dupree was in the 
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yard and seemed to be in a state of excitement and ex- 
claimed, “Oh, have you caught that mule? No man has 
ever been known to bridle that mule except his owner.” 
I told him that the mule made no effort to kick or to harm 
me. 

After that feat of catching an unruly mule, I began to 
check on myself and found that I could handle the wild- 
est animals with ease and in a way that their owners 
could not. In a short while we were off to Seneca. We 
drove directly to the Ebenezer Baptist Church—a church 
that I served as pastor many years afterwards. The min- 
ister that day was the Reverend J. A. Watson. The Rev- 
erend Watson was in his prime, and it seemed to me that 
“never man spake like this man.” When the collection 
was taken, I had one lone twenty-five cents of which I 
willingly and cheerfully gave ten cents. 

After dismission, we were in the church yard when one 
Mr. Miles Perry passed. He was told that I was looking 
for work. He advised me to come to his home early Mon- 
day morning and we could talk about the job that he 
might have to offer me. A young man by the name of 
Wade Wiggins invited me to go home with him for din- 
ner, and also offered me lodging for the night. Things 
were beginning to break my way, and I began to feel that 
the Lord was in that place. I was never so cordially re- 
ceived. I felt humble and grateful. 

Early Monday morning I made my way to the home of 
Mr. Perry. I found that he was a first-class blacksmith 
and wanted me to strike for him in the shop. I had had 
no experience at work of that kind but I was too glad to 
get anything that would furnish employment so that I 
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might make a few dollars to augment my income from the 
school, and be able to enter college in the fall. We had 
no trouble in closing the trade. Mr. Perry told me that 
I might live with him and his family, which consisted of 
a wife and two children, ages fourteen and twelve. Mrs. 
Perry, his wife, was one of the finest characters I ever 
knew. A mother could not have treated me better. 

Seneca, with the surrounding community, was noted for 
many fine looking girls. Mrs. Perry counseled me from 
time to time to be careful and not to spend too much time 
with the young ladies, if I wanted to continue in school. 

During my stay with the Perrys, I associated with good 
folk and worked Sunday after Sunday in the church and 
Sunday School. The people were glad to have me live 
and work with them, and showed me no little kindness 
from time to time. When time came to leave, it was with 
sadness that I left the good people of Ebenezer church 
and Sunday School. I do not know how well I pleased 
my employer, but from the way I was received in after 
years, I think I won a tender place in his life and af- 
fections. 
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Cuapter VII 
Back To Hartwell And To Atlanta 


In early July I left Seneca and the Perrys and made my 
way to Hartwell, Georgia, to attend a Teachers Institute 
which lasted for a week. These institutes were presided 
over by one man supposed to be a man of ability. All 
subjects were scheduled and each discussion was opened 
by some teacher to be followed by members of the group. 
These meetings were helpful and inspiring to some and 
exciting to others. They, at least, gave one an oppor- 
tunity to show what one did not know. They closed with 
a program consisting, more or less, of a debate, recitations 
and music. All this gave opportunity to display what- 
ever special talent one might possess. 

When the institute closed I returned to Reed Creek and 
opened summer school. In this particular school there 
were two classes of funds. The state paid so much per 
capita, and it was left to the teacher to make his report 
at the close of summer session for the year, showing total 
enrolment and the average attendance of each pupil. It 
required a good deal of integrity to make an honest re- 
port. Some teachers could not stand the test and would 
get into trouble. 

The other fund was a volunteer gift of from fifty cents 
to one dollar, promised by the patrons at the beginning 
of the school term and paid at the close. This money fur- 
nished the teacher a few spending dollars until he col- 
lected in October. Through this method I had an op- 
portunity to study men and women as to their integrity 
in meeting their obligations. I learned then, that women 
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are, aS a rule, a better risk than men and will make greater 
sacrifices to meet their obligations. 

I had missed a year out of school and had, consequently, 
lost my class. Thus handicapped, I did not feel like re- 
turning to Benedict, I decided to enter Atlanta Baptist 
Seminary, what is now Morehouse College. I had thor- 
oughly decided upon my vocation—the ministry. When 
I went to President Sale for classification I told him that 
I was going into the ministry and wanted a course in 
theology. He advised that I was too young to sidetrack 
further academic training for theology, but I should pre- 
pare myself with a full literary course and later take 
theology. This meant that I must remain at the Baptist 
Seminary six years. This I did. 

At the end of my first year at Atlanta, I returned to 
Reed Creek. I had arranged with the man with whom 
I was boarding to plant six acres of cotton for me. I re- 
turned in time to begin cultivating my cotton and had it 
in fine shape by the opening of summer school. When 
school closed in September, cotton was ready to be picked. 
By the time school opened in Atlanta, I had gathered 
three bales of cotton, leaving one in the field to be picked 
by my landlord. 

Every year in College was easier for me financially. At 
the expiration of three years, I succeeded in getting a 
school near Hartwell. In order to keep this school in- 
tact for the summer, I went out in my sophomore year for 
three months. It was strictly against the rules of the 
Seminary for one to lose so much time. When I returned 
to college I was advised to go out and return the next 
session and begin where I had left off and complete the 
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work in order. I begged the president to allow me to 
remain. I told him all I wanted was an opportunity. 
After much hesitancy he finally consented to allow me 
to remain. 

I had a very close classmate friend, Alfred Reeves, at 
the college who kept me posted as to the progress my class 
was making. After the mid-year examinations he sent 
me new texts to be used for the second semester. While 
teaching I “burned the midnight oil.” So I was ready to 
take delinquent examinations and go on with the second 
semester’s work. At the final examinations I was agree- 
ably surprised to know that I had passed in every subject. 

At this country school near Hartwell the enrolment 
reached 165 for the first summer. This meant that I had 
to employ two assistants. While the sessions were short 
and not enough could be realized to cover my expenses at 
college, I had a job at college that helped me greatly. At 
one time I had general oversight of the dining hall. Here 
I learned many lessons that have since helped in my 
boarding department. One year I won the Ripley schol- 
arship—a cash prize of fifty dollars. When I left More- 
house all my bills were paid. 

During my years in college I spent but very little time 
in holidays and in socializing. At Christmas time and at 
the other holiday seasons I spent the time in catching up 
weak points, getting ahead, or in writing sermons or 
essays that could be used at some future time, or as might 
serve in the way of self development. 

My class was the second college class to graduate from 
Morehouse. As two classes worked interchangeably, 
Freshman and Sophomore, and Junior and Senior, I 
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might say that my class helped to make the college cur- 
riculum. There were four members of my class: Timothy 
Williams and James Nabrit of Atlanta, Georgia, Alfred 
Reeves of Woodbury, Georgia and John J. Starks of Ware 
Shoals, South Carolina. For the four years that I was 
in College, Reeves and I were roommates and tablemates. 
We were so closely interwoven into each other’s life and 
we walked and thought together so, that even in the lit- 
erary societies the student group made it a rule to put us 
together in all matters of opinion or those pertaining to 
college organization. 

Williams and Nabrit were inclined toward law, I was 
settled in the work of the ministry. Nabrit, soon after 
graduation, entered the ministry. Timothy Williams 
soon entered the law department of Shaw University but 
died just after completing the course. Reeves spent the 
most of his public life in the schools of various types of 
Arkansas where he died a few years ago. Nabrit has be- 
come quite prominent in the affairs of the Baptist denomi- 
nation. He is one of the able preachers of America, serv- 
ing at present as pastor of the Reed Street Baptist Church 
of Atlanta, Georgia. He is president of the Baptist State 
Convention of Georgia, and Secretary of the National 
Baptist Convention of America, Incorporate. 

On May 25, 1898, I graduated from what was then At- 
lanta Baptist College and went out to try the sterner re- 
alities of life. 

During my college days there were not so many di- 
versions for the student as there are now, consequently, 
it was easy to find time for personal development. I 
usually employed my time in strengthening some weak 
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point in my lessons or in writing a sermon or an address 
of some kind. Sometimes I would write an oration for 
some friend for which I usually received a dollar or two. 
This was of much help to a poor struggling school boy. 
Copies of these papers—many of them—were stored away 
in a “bag” and moved from place to place. 


After starting this story I thought of my old writings 
and decided to go through them with the view of quoting 
one of those school-boy essays here just at it was written 
when I was a junior in college. This article, as well as 
I now recall, did not pass through the hands of a profes- 
sor for criticism. I now make no changes nor corrections 
but let it appear just as it was written almost forty years 
ago. It might be of interest to note that the style is 
strictly that of the school-boy type. School boys then as 
now devoted much time to speaking and writing about 
Socrates, the Caesars, Alexander the Great, and many 
other ancient worthies. One had not made a speech un- 
less one in some way referred to these characters about 
whom he had read little and learned less. 


CHRISTIANITY TRIUMPHANT 


“At the beginning of the first century, Rome was mis- 
tress of the world. Internal dissentions had not weak- 
ened her power. While her streets were running with 
the blood of her citizens, her eagles were flying triumph- 
ant in Asia and on the Rhine: her navies were sweeping 
the Great Sea, and her legions were tramping victoriously 
over subjugated provinces. Around her walls clustered 
that fame which no modern empire nor kingdom has ever 
been able to eclipse, and her citizens bowed at the shrine 
of her gods in reverent devotion. 
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“As the Emperor Augustus sat upon his throne, little 
did he imagine that a babe was slumbering in a manger 
at Bethlehem, an obscure hamlet, who was soon to estab- 
lish a kingdom, before which all the powers of the Caesars 
should crumble; would break in pieces every image, and 
create a new religion. While Augustus was gathering 
around him the wits, poets and sages who made his name 
immortal, the eyes and hearts of men were turned to- 
ward Jerusalem; from whose gates went Peter and John, 
and, down whose streets rode Paul and his companions, 
breathing out threatenings and belching forth invectives 
against the church and her Christ. 

“Almost nineteen centuries ago, amid criticism and 
persecutions, Christianity began her triumphant march. 
The bloody emperors of Rome attempted to check her 
speed with the sword, with the stake, and with the rack. 
But the efforts of those men proved as powerless as a mist 
before the rising sun; Christianity yet lives, and her 
kingdom has survived all the wrecks of thrones. 

“She saw the Caesars as they breathed out their dying 
breath, and their palaces crumble behind them; she saw 
the Eastern and the Western empire moulder away; the 
Gothic kingdom as it appeared, and vanished like a night- 
ly vision; the Goths, Vandals and Huns as they flitted 
across the scene, leaving no perceptable influence behind. 

“Charlemagne created an empire as brilliant as the rays 
of the setting sun, but it has vanished forever. Charles 
V marshalled the armies of Europe around his throne 
and almost rivalled the Caesars in the majesty of his 
power; and, like a forgotten dream, the last trace of his 
empire has vanished. 

“Thus kingdoms have risen and empires fallen; but 
Christianity marches on with accellerated step, crushing 
all opposition, and conquering every foe. Without a 
bayonet or a sabre, without the advantage of rank or 
wealth or power, offered by the King to his subjects, it 
has advanced step by step, strengthening at every stride; 
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so that, today, it is more potent in blessing and elevating 
mankind than ever before. 


“This is well called the Christian era, for in this period 
Christianity has been first in obliterating evils; first in 
the great reforms; first in the rescue of fallen and lost 
men. Looking back down the pathway of nineteen cen- 
turies, we see it filled with Christian heroes and martyrs 
on the one hand, and Christian persecutors and critics 
on the other. Were I to mention some of these foes, I 
should head the list with Nero, that bloody emperor whose 
life was ended at the point of his own sword. Lucian, 
Celsus, Malchus, and Julian stood most prominent among 
the pagan critics. These men were brilliant and sa- 
gacious, the most determined and persistent critics that 
Christianity has ever known. 


“They entered boldly into the arena attached the gos- 
pel records and strove to dethrone Jesus Christ. Malchus 
alone wrote fifteen books against Christianity; and, when 
he saw that his efforts were fruitless, he desired rather to 
die than to live in vain. The Prince of Peace, not Mal- 
chus nor Celsus, is king! He wears the royal purple, 
the crown of majestic glory, and victory is written on his 
forehead. In the one hand he holds a palm for those who 
love him, in the other eternal wrath for those who hate 
him. Julian, too, the apostate, made vigorous efforts to 
blot out Christianity and to re-establish paganism in its 
power and splendor. While on earth, the Saviour pre- 
dicted that the temple at Jerusalem should be destroyed, 
and should never, again be rebuilt. To make this pre- 
diction false, he resolved to rebuild the temple and sum- 
moned the pagan and Christian world to witness its ac- 
complishment. But, as the workmen tried to carry out 
the edict of the emperor, fierce storms beat upon them, 
lightning played over the walls, earthquakes shook the 
foundations; and plutonic flames burnt up through the 
yawning crevices. Now, seeing that persecution and 
dungeon had failed to stop the advance of Christianity, 
he turned to insult and contempt. In this unjust cause, 
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he spent his life, until an Assyrian arrow sped through 
the air and drew out his life’s blood. Racked with pain 
and indignant at his own disappointments, picking up a 
handful of earth, mingled with his own blood, and fling- 
ing it madly towards the skies, as if conscious of the pres- 
ence of Christ, he exclaimed, “O Galilean, thou hast con- 
quered!” The Galilean has conquered every foe for 
nineteen centuries; every opposing force has failed; 
argument, though presented by some of the most profound 
thinkers, has been futile. Tortures, dungeons, and death 
have been harbingers for carrying this great truth over 
the world. 


‘Throughout these nineteen centuries, every conceivable 
form of human corruption, and all the powers of dark- 
ness have combined against this religion. In this unholy 
alliance, kings and emperors have contributed their pow- 
ers. The Voltairs, the Humes, the Paynes, and the Gib- 
bons have concentrated the most brilhant endowments of 
wit and learning to this foul enterprise; they have swol- 
len the ranks of infidelity with their legions of debauch- 
eries and blasphemies; but all in vain. Much easier could 
they have stopped this great globe in its orbit; or snatched 
the stars from their sockets; or climbed to yonder moon 
and drawn a curtain over her face; or ascended to yonder 
sun, and, with their feeble breath blown out his light; or 
soared out into space and commanded all creation to be 
silent and listen to their folly than blot out Christianity. 


“The triumph of Christianity may never be a triumph 
in which all of its foes shall become its friends; infidels 
and critics may never surrender to the Christian banner; 
but they shall not put it under their feet. Satan and his 
emissaries may never become angels of light; but they 
shall be held in chains. It is universally conceded that 
Christianity is the only religion that fully meets the de- 
mands of man, and that it bids fair to become the religion 
of the world. Stand upon the world’s loftiest summit 
and view the thronging millions as they go forth with 
unfeigned loyalty to battle for truth and justice. The 
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snow-capped Alps, once marked by the bleeding foot- 
prints of persecuted saints, are now decked with temples 
and edifices in which princes and peasants meet for prayer 
and praise. Throughout Europe, nobles and peasants, 
princes and subjects attend the same moss-covered struc- 
ture to give praise and adoration to one Creator and Re- 
deemer. Church bells can now be heard along the coasts 
of India and Africa; in South America, with its con- 
glomeration of states, where light is contending with 
darkness, Christianity is potent above all other influences 
in enlightening the masses and moulding the habits and 
customs of man. 


‘A religion built upon truth, and encompassed by truth, 
and whose author is the creator of the universe must ever 
triumph and accomplish the end whereunto it was sent. 
Christianity is built upon a foundation firmer than that 
of the everlasting hills; and its succoring power reaches 
to the heavens. It is adapted to the needs of men under 
every circumstance; it has a remedy for every existing 
evil; it leads in every reform; and gives immediate sup- 
port to all that promises good to the bodies and souls of 
men. 

“The facts of nineteen centuries conclusively show that 
no human opposition can check the triumphant march 
of Christianity; for it is strengthened by opposition and 
magnified by repression, and purified by persecution. Her 
soldiers are armed with the girdle of truth, the breast- 
plate of righteousness, the helmet of salvation, the shield 
of Faith, and their feet are shod with the preparation of 
the gospel of peace. With this armament, the Pauls and 
Polycarps, the Luthers and Calvins, the Knoxes and 
Bunyans, have proven themselves invincible heroes; they 
have gone from country and friends to succor heathen 
lands; they have been stretched upon the rack and 
dragged to the stake; they have confounded critics, and 
placed upon infidelity a chain which can never be broken; 
and they have buried pantheism, atheism, and all other 
ungodly isms in a grave from which they shall never rise. 
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And when the sands of time are heaved into the great 
ocean of eternity, with representatives from each hemis- 
phere and continent, from each kingdom and republic, 
and from the isle of the sea, Christianity will ever live, 
sublime, eternal, and triumphant.” 

(Written from the Atlantic Baptist Seminary in the 
spring of 1898 and appeared in the Athaneum, a college 


paper. ) 
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Seneca Institute, Morris College and Benedict 
College Homes 


Cuarter VIII 
My Marriage 

There were two very serious things in my school days 
that had to be settled, and no one could attend to these 
things for me. Both were made objects of prayer. The 
first thing was a matter of vocation. After this was well 
fixed I allowed nothing to change me. Out of a very 
large family connection on both mother’s and father’s 
side, no one had entered the ministry. All were church 
people, but they looked upon the ministry with a spirit 
of disdain. To begin with, my father tried to discourage 
me and felt very bad when my mother told him that I 
was going to ask for license to preach. I told him that 
my mind was fixed and nothing on earth could change 
it. An old uncle gave me this advice: “Jake, they tell me 
you are going to preach. If I were you I’d try it awhile, 
and if I didn’t make much of an out at it I’d quit.” 

The next important thing that I wanted settled was 
the matter of a companion for life. This was an object 
of divine guidance. At the beginning of my freshman 
year, while attending a teachers’ institute at Hartwell, 
Georgia, I met a young woman who was in many ways, 
unusual, At that time I did not habitually keep com- 
pany with any woman. During the week of the insti- 
tute something strange took place. I had seen this lady 
before, but nothing of any consequences was said. Now 
at the first day of this institute something so important 
transpired that my affections were centered on her. Well, 
I had to make an approach unusual for one of my mod- 
esty. I was forced to confess to this young woman my 
feelings within. She was frank enough to confess that 
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there was a similar condition within her own soul. These 
experiences were new to us both. 

Before leaving the meeting the great question was 
settled. I had to go through college. She was out teach- 
ing. We had a mutual agreement that I should go on 
to school, that she would wait for me until my senior 
year, that we should wed the summer following my jun- 
lor commencement and that she would return to Atlanta 
with me that fall to do light housekeeping and to take 
finishing touches in dress-making at Spelman Seminary. 
Our plans worked perfectly. So, on May 25, 1897, we 
were happily married. This young woman was Miss 
Julia Anna Sherard, the daughter of Winston and Jane 
Sherard of Iva, South Carolina. We did not have an 
opportunity to do much courting before we were mar- 
ried, but we have done a great deal during these thirty- 
nine years that we have lived together. 

Ten years of effort in school had now passed since I 
left the country schools. I began school with forty-five 
cents. Now I was leaving school clear of debt with a 
wife and some money. 

After school then what? Was I anxious? Ten years 
of self-help had created a spirit of independence. I can- 
not forget the anxiety of my wife after we came out of 
school and were living with my parents. ‘There were 
certain men of our acquaintance who had succeeded in 
life. She talked about those men occasionally. They 
seemed to have been her ideal. They were good men of 
course. I gleaned the idea that she thought I was a 
little too reserved for a young man just from college 
and without a job. I knew what was in her mind, but 
I pretended that I was too dumb to understand. Finally, 
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one day she said, “Why don’t you get in touch with Mr. 
EK. V. and Mr. M. H. G.? They might help you out.” 
My reply was, “No, I am not going to beg anybody. 
They will be looking me up after awhile.” 

I had left Benedict in my last teens and had spent 
seven years in another state among strangers. The peo- 
ple who had known me in my own state had forgotten 
me. Making contact with vacant churches was not easy. 
Nobody was interested in me, yet I was hopeful. Finally, 
a man at Seneca where I had worked in a blacksmith 
shop and where I had served in a Sunday School, re- 
membered me and had been waiting until I finished col- 
lege. He wrote me to come to Seneca, that the Seneca 
River Sunday School Convention was preparing to be- 
gin a high school and wanted me as principal. 

I went and met the convention and inquired for what 
intent I had been sent for. What seemed to be the lead- 
ing ministers and laymen gave me their plans. They 
had a lovely site of eight acres of land but no building 
on it. In the yard of the Baptist Church they had a 
two-room structure in which they wanted me to open 
school in October. I told them that if they would se- 
cure the support of the Methodists, who were stronger 
than the Baptists in Seneca, and of everybody else, they 
would succeed. I assured them that it would be against 
them to open the school in a Baptist Church yard. I 
advised that they go ahead, put a building on their own 
school site, which was on the hill just beyond both Meth- 
odist and Baptist Churches; that I would return home 
and work at something and come to take up the work 
at Seneca Institute, as they called it, the following fall. 
They agreed and went away working toward that end. 
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While we sojourned at my old home my wife taught 
the public school two miles away at my home church. I 
taught another just in the opposite direction. We both 
got on happily. In the meantime, I was called to pastor 
my home church where my wife was teaching; the Dunn 
Creek Baptist Church, of which my father and brother 
were deacons and where I was a member. 

Here, in this my first pastorate, the unexpected hap- 
pened. I had many relatives in this church, and I feared 
that this might militate against me. Here were many 
old people under whom I was brought up, and I could 
feel their sympathies when I would attempt to preach. 
This turned out to be the happiest pastorate of my life. 
When big meeting time came around, I conducted the 
meeting myself. The people came in buggies and wag- 
ons from every direction. It was not due to my preach- 
ing nor my ability to pastor that the young inexperienced 
minister got on so well. It was the love and sympathy 
of those people that helped him. I can never forget 
them. 

When the time fully arrived, my wife and I bundled 
our belongings and moved to Seneca, September 18, 1899, 
getting ready to open school the first Monday in October. 
On the day appointed we assembled over on the hill at the 
nice, new, little three-room building to open Seneca In- 
stitute. The picture of the first opening appears in this 
book. Among the students of that first year were N. A. 
Doyle, now Doctor Doyle of Gainesville, Georgia, Bry- 
ant Sharp, now Doctor B. 8. Sharp of Seneca, George 
Riley, now Doctor G. T. Riley of Rock Hill, and his sis- 
ter Fanny, who came a little later. The Rileys were the 
Rileys with whom I had spent the night on my tramp 
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from Reed Creek to Seneca seven years before this time. 
Then came three other members of the Doyle family, the 
McWhorters and the Choices, the Thomases, and many 
others that I cannot here name. 

My wife had not been elected to associate with me. 
It was thought that I could take care of the situation 
alone that year, at least. But on the very first day we 
enrolled more students than I could handle alone. My 
wife came in to help me without any salary considera- 
tion. Later on the trustees decided to employ her with 
the understanding that she should receive as a salary 
whatever I could raise above my salary. 

This year and the following two years there were no 
dormitory accommodations for students on the school 
campus. Many students, however, stayed with us in our 
home and in other homes of the town.. I made, on prop- 
erty that I had purchased, rooms for girls and this in- 
fluenced the trustees to make arrangements of their own 
to start a boarding department for girls. A little later 
on I built a small house that would room fifteen or 
twenty boys. This influenced the trustees to erect a 
building for the boys also. Now, the school began to 
look like a real high school. 

But in the midst of prosperity dissensions often arise. 
So it was here. I was doing my best, but my best was 
not altogether satisfactory to some of the powers that 
were. I had church work that took care of three Sun- 
days. I wanted the other Sunday filled. When that 
was done, I had fully decided to get away from confu- 
sion and let the school “roll on.” As the Lord would 
have it, some of my friends of a church about forty miles 
away, not knowing my plans, wrote me to come down, 
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hold conference on Saturday, and preach on Sunday. 
Following the conference on Saturday, I was to be elected 
pastor. The good deacons had me understand before 
leaving home that the church was mine and I need not 
accept any other work on that day, hence there would 
be nothing to prevent my taking charge of their church. 

That Saturday came. I was on the way in a good 
buggy drawn by a pretty little black horse. By eleven 
o’clock I was on the ground quietly smiling and shaking 
hands with those who were the deacons of what would 
soon be my church. We had preaching, then business. 
The conference was short. Soon it was announced that 
the time had arrived to elect a pastor. I knew I would 
be elected, because the officers had so informed me. In 
fact, I knew election in my favor would be a landslide. 
To show my dignity, that the people were after me 
and that I was indifferent to the whole situation, I walked 
into the grove and waited until the election was over. 
It was a bit longer than I had anticipated. After a 
while Brother Dodson, an old licensed preacher, came 
to escort me back into the church. On the way, I kept 
waiting for Brother Dodson to break the silence and tell 
me about the landslide, but Brother Dodson spoke not 
a word. When we arrived at the church, I went briskly 
up the steps and through the door and stood statue-like 
before the silent audience, and face to face with the chair- 
man of the deacon board. “Brother Starks,” announced 
the good deacon, “I want to give you the results of the 
election. We ran two men, you and the Reverend Jones. 
Reverend Jones received the highest number of votes and 
was elected pastor of this church.” 
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That was two times—the first time and the last time 
—that I have been fooled by deacons of a Baptist church. 
If I could have evaported I would have done so. Disap- 
pointed! No! I was nearly killed! There I was, and 
worst of all, I had to stay there and try to preach on 
Sunday. To think that I, a college graduate, an A. B. 
from Morehouse College, was defeated by a man in the 
sixth grade! What did I preach about on Sunday I 
do not know. At that time I did not care if the text 
had been blotted out of the Bible. I was ashamed, 
chagrined, disappointed, angry, and everything else that 
would make one feel low and mean. I could have looked 
on complacently if those deacons had been hung up and 
shot one by one. Really, I felt as if I could have taken 
a free hand in the shooting business. 


After that “sham” was staged on Sunday, I got into 
my buggy and made toward Seneca, reaching Anderson, 
about seventeen miles on the way, about sun down, where 
I stopped for the night. I went to bed on time, but my 
sleep had left me. I rolled and agonized until one o’clock 
in the morning. Then I arose and hitched my horse 
to the buggy and started the remaining twenty-five miles 
to Seneca. By “getting up” time I was at home receiv- 
ing the greetings of my wife. Soon the horse was in 
the stable eating his breakfast, and I was in the house 
sitting talking to my wife where I wished I had been 
over that Saturday and Sunday. Her face was beaming 
with joy. She was glad to see me and overjoyed that I 
had landed a good, first-class church, and that in a few 
days we would let the people see that we were through 
with their school. 
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“Well, tell me everything,” she began. “How did you 
get along? You were elected, were you not?” After tak- 
ing a deep breath, I mumbled out, “No, Reverend S. J. 
Jones was elected.” She could read the disappointment 
on my face. She saw the anguish of soul that was mine, 
and like a strong, independent, heroic, sympathetic wife, 
she caught me by the hand and looking me in the eyes, 
said, “You don’t care, do you?” 

Have you preachers ever had a similar experience? I 
do not want anything like it again, but I would not take 
a million for that debacle. God was leading me and I 
did not know it. Had Springfield Baptist Church elected 
me that day, had not a certain officer worked his crowd 
and brought out a “black horse” that day, my life would 
have been ruined. I have not gone into anything’ since 
without asking God for Divine guidance and direction. 

I had passed through the darkest hour of the thirteen 
years of my life there. The incident related took place 
the second Saturday and Sunday in June, 1901, when I 
was discouraged—‘down and out.” Just a little over 
one month from that date, the whole situation changed. 
School differences were adjusted. The people decided 
to erect a brick building. New life came, and everybody 
worked as never before. New students from other sec- 
tions of South Carolina and Georgia came to us. We 
had both quantity and quality in our student body. The 
enrollment went over two hundred with one hundred 
in the boarding department. The most of our gradu- 
ates went to Benedict College, where they were outstand- 
ing students in the Senior Class. 

When I left Seneca at the end of thirteen years, the 
school was employing a splendid faculty. It was well 
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organized and out of debt. We paid our teachers at the 
end of every month; yet it has always been hard to tell 
how this was done. In the first place, a school of that 
type was needed. There was but one high school gradu- 
ate in Oconee County when Seneca Institute was founded. 
The nearest schools to Seneca that ran above the eighth 
grade were in Atlanta, Georgia. The next nearest were 
the colleges in Columbia, South Carolina. In the second 
place, we had a large area from which to draw students, 
and every effort possible was made to work this area. I 
worked every district of the upper section at my own 
expense. I directed the building program of the school 
with no cost to the trustees, and finally, I was allowed to 
run the school without interference on the part of the 
trustees or anybody else. 
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Cuapter IX 
Happenings at Seneca 


It is natural to suppose that many things of interest 
took place in my life during those thirteen years. I 
shall mention one, however, as an illustration of the 
hardships and disappointments experienced on this my 
first job as a teacher and school head. Just a year or 
two after we had completed our dormitory for girls, we 
suffered a disastrous fire that destroyed the large frame 
building containing class rooms, chapel, dining room 
and kitchen. This fire started about noon. Dinner was 
on the tables and classes were closing for the morning 
hours. As we were not within the city limits, and as 
water was not available at that time, I reasoned at once 
that the building would be completely lost. So I barri- 
caded myself at the end of the hall and began throwing 
out our belongings, while the young men began taking 
out the belongings of the girls. I knew there was no 
danger as long as the bell, which was not far away, re- 
mained intact. In the meantime, the people on the out- 
side of the flaming building continued to shout to me, 
“Come out, come out!” I paid no attention to them 
until some one moved a ladder from the porch, my way 
of escape. When I saw the ladder was moved, I got out 
on the porch, and by much persuasion, jumped to safety 
on a mattress held in the hands of four men. 

As I had thought, the building was a complete loss, 
even the seats taken from the chapel and the class rooms 
were thrown in the direction of the wind, and soon the 
second fire started in the furnishings that were taken 
from the building, and all was lost. 
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I have recited this story, not only to tell what hap- 
pened, but to make mention of the fine spirit shown by 
the neighboring white people who witnessed our dis- 
tress. You must understand that the girls lost nearly 
everything they had, both bedding and clothes. During 
the fire the campus was literally covered with men, 
women and children, white and black. After all was 
over, the colored people, including several trustees, went 
home as if nothing had happened. A few neighboring 
women volunteered to take a number of girls home with 
them and take care of them until we could arrange for 
their comfort. One white man, the principal of the city 
school, handed me twenty-five cents saying, “This is all 
I have.” Another white gentleman, a merchant, though 
not a member of any church, came to me and remarked, 
“This is a cold world. Find out what those girls need. 
Come on down town, and I will help you. There are 
others who will help, also.” I did what he said, and the 
good people of Seneca supplied our needs. 

Through all this, I was wondering how my wife was 
feeling. As soon as I could get alone with her, she sim- 
ply said, “We are not going to close school.” Then she 
began giving me her ideas which coincided with mine 
exactly. 

My own home with several rooms was near by. We 
packed as many girls as we could in these rooms. We 
then placed the other girls in the first story of the boys’ 
dormitory. The second story of the boys’ building was 
floored and framing had been set out for rooms, but was 
otherwise incomplete. Through the rain one of our friends 
began running in lumber and by using canvas we kept 
it in working order. The carpenters were on the job, 
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and by Saturday we were all fixed and ready to resume 
school the following Monday. So we lost only one day 
out of school. 

I should not do justice to certain men associated with 
me in the work at Seneca should I close this chapter with- 
out a brief mention of their names. W. J. Thomas was 
president of the Seneca River Sunday School Conven- 
tion during my thirteen years there. By virtue of his 
office, he was chairman of our trustee board. He was 
pioneer in educational work in that section of the State. 
Another outstanding character in the movement was A. 
EK. Dupree. N. A. Doyle was the youngest of the group, 
but a more loyal young man could not be found. Then 
came Adam Brewer, a man with practically no lterary 
standing, but endowed with wit and common sense which 
made him run neck and neck with others of superior 
training. He was my bosom friend, and strongly sup- 
ported everything that I wanted done. C. F. Harrison 
was treasurer of the trustee board of the school. Every 
dollar I raised on the field went into his hands. For 
thirteen years our reports tallied to the cent. A great 
character was he. I admired him for his honesty and 
the straightforwardness in business. The Reverends 
Richmond Williams and H. Wiggins, the latter popularly 
known as “Batch,” were outstanding characters who gave 
their thoughts and money for the establishing and main- 
tenance of Seneca Institute. There were hundreds and 
hundreds of others, too numerous to mention here, scat- 
tered throughout the immediate community and surround- 
ing country who were one hundred per cent loyal in their 
devotion and support. 
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CHAPTER X 
My Wife and I 


“What a piece of work is man! How noble in reason! 
How infinite in faculty! In form and moving, how ex- 
press and admirable! In action, how like an angel! In 
apprehension, how like a God! 


‘There is one in the world who feels for him who is 
sad a keener pang than he feels for himself; there is one 
to whom reflected joy is better than that which comes 
direct; there is one whom another’s transcendental excel- 
lence sheds no beam but that of delight; there is one 
who hides another’s infirmities more faithfully than one’s 
own; there is one who loses all sense of self in the senti- 
ment of kindness, tenderness, and devotion to another; 
that one is woman.” 

These last lines just quoted refer to.a woman. Great, 
loving, beautiful words are they. But they are a little 
foreign to the thought so pregnant in my soul. I wanted 
to say a word about someone who is more than a woman, 
a wife. So I invite Webster to help preface what I now 
try to say about a wife. No, I do not mean a wife but 
MY WIFE. 


“There is nothing upon this earth that can be compared 
with the faithful attachment of a wife; no creature who 
for the object of her love, is so indomitable, so persever- 
ing, so ready to suffer and die. Under the most depress- 
ing circumstances, woman’s weakness has become a mighty 
power; her timidity, fearless courage; all her shrinking 
and shrinking passes away; and her spirit acquires the 
firmness of marble—adamantive firmness—when circum- 
stances drive her to put forth all her energy and the in- 
spiration of her affections.” 


It is not the object of this chapter to eulogize my wife. 
That might sound ridiculous. But I should be worse 
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than an ingrate should I attempt to tell the story of my 
life without giving a warm place to the one who has 
made life to me worth living. Webster was a prophet. 
What he said in the lines quoted above covers in a big 
way the life, devotion and loyalty of my wife. Read it! 
Read it again and gain! You have the story. 

My life’s work has required some knowledge of busi- 
ness. Some one was needed with the ability to pull 
out of financial quagmires, for these have been many and 
close together. My wife is economy personified in the 
superlative degree. I learned that fact immediately after 
our marriage and have witnessed it on down through 
the years. Her motto was, “Gather up the fragments 
that nothing be lost.” She has often remarked, “I do not 
have slop, I feed that to my husband.” She said that so 
many times that I used to look myself over and would 
often feel that I was a “slop” fed man. 

My first years at Seneca Institute were so given to the 
work of the school that I counted nothing my own. I 
spent my strength during the summer months driving 
Nell from county to county putting the work before the 
people. After the institution grew to the point that we 
needed more teachers, I would always pay them first and 
my wife and myself afterwards. We took what was left. 
I could not afford to close the books in debt, nor could 
I ask the trustees to help me meet the salaries of teach- 
ers or to take care of some obligation that we had made 
for supplies. 

I shall never forget an occurrence following the close 
of one of our sessions. All teachers had been paid. I 
went down town from store to store where we did busi- 
ness and saw that everything was paid. I stopped by 
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the bank and saw what had been there, for the books 
just about balanced. My wife knew what my mission 
down town was. When I returned home, she came and 
sat down by me. I do not know how I looked. I would 
give a hundred dollars, were it possible, to get a photo 
of myself at that particular moment. She saw and knew 
as only a loving, devoted wife could see and know, the 
anguish of soul and the tremendous burden under which 
I was then struggling—the year’s work gone and not a 
dollar left! She did not ask was the money all gone or 
what are we going to do. The day was rather warm. 
Conditions made it still warmer—almost hot. I had not 
taken time to hang up my hat. I sat with it in my hands, 
occasionally using it for a fan. My wife continued to look 
straight at me. As I interpreted her spirit, she seemed 
to be saying, “Poor fellow, he doesn’t know what I have 
for us to live on.” 

Suddenly, something dropped into my hat. I looked. 
It was a ten-dollar gold piece. Then as I sat literally 
dumbfounded, the gold pieces continued to drop into my 
hat until it approached the two hundred dollar mark, 
all “pure gold!” I have experienced but one other day 
—the day of my conversion—happier than that day. What 
did I do? Don’t ask that kind of question. J did noth- 
ing! J/¢ did itself. I had no control over what was done 
or said for the moment. 

This gold represented the savings of a first-class house- 
wife who cared but little about what she put on or about 
what people said about what she wore. And, you know, 
people will talk about what you wear. I recall that a cer- 
tain woman actually made fun of a dress that my wife 
bought for herself. My wife did not care. She simply 
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went on the even tenor of her way, making furniture out 
of boxes, barrels, and such articles as she could make up 
as seen in the Ladies Home Journal. 

This, my friends, accounts in a big way for the exist- 
ence of Seneca Institute, now Seneca Junior College, and 
Morris College as they are today. I could not have made 
them alone. I soon found that I had a jewel in matters 
of business, and had no hesitancy in going for her ad- 
vice. When I failed to take her advice, especially if she 
expressed doubt, the project in question failed, also. In 
my wife, if a financial consideration is at stake, I let her 
direct. She can beat me. I often call myself “hen- 
pecked.” It gives her a bit of fun. She says, “It is not 
so.” All good wives more or less “boss” their husbands, 
but they do not want their husbands to know that they 
are being bossed. 

The good wife is none of our dainty dames who love 
to appear in a variety of suits every day, new, as if a 
gown, like a stratagem in war, were to be used but once. 
But our good wives set up a sail according to the keel of 
her husband’s estate. 


A good wife is heaven’s last best gift to man—his gem 
of many virtues, his casket of jewels; her voice is sweet 
music; her smile, his brightest day; her kiss, the guardian 
of his innocence; her arms, the pale of his safety; her in- 
dustry, his surest wealth; her economy, his safest steward ; 
her lips, his faithful counsellors; her bosom, the softest 
pillow of his cares—Jeremiah Taylor. 
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Cuapter XI 
Call to Morris College 


My leaving the work at Seneca was a surprise and al- 
together unplanned by me. In fact, financially speak- 
ing, there was absolutely no need of my going. The 
school was fast assuming the proportions of a real high 
school and was self-supporting, and the job was grow- 
ing easier and easier year by year. I was happy in church 
work; besides I was happy in seeing two farms that I 
purchased develop as models for my people. I had built 
a nice home in which I had not lived a full year. So I 
was planning to go from Seneca to Heaven, and stated 
my feelings to the trustees. 

Unexpectedly, Dr. E. D. White, who was then general 
missionary of the State Baptist Convention and a very 
powerful man in his day, wrote me in this simple, child- 
like way: “Professor, I am going to ask you something, 
and don’t say no. We want you to be president of our 
school at Sumter. If we elect you, will you come? Please 
say yes.” Then the Reverend H. M. Moore, who was 
then pastoring the Saint Paul Baptist Church at An- 
derson, and others insisted that I should go; that my 
going would give an opportunity for statewide service; 
that my efforts would result in tying up the entire de- 
nomination of the state behind one big project. 

My position was plainly stated to them. I told them 
that if I were elected without any solicitation on my 
part, I would take it to mean that the Lord wanted me 
to go and that under such conditions I would accept. 
So on the fifth of August, 1912, in Zion Baptist Church 
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of Columbia, the trustees of Morris College met and 
chose me president of the college at Sumter. 

I immediately notified the trustees of Seneca Insti- 
tute and my churches of the action of the trustee board 
and began making preparations to get away. It was 
soon over with the trustees. They saw the situation; 
that there was nothing left for them to do but look for 
my successor. With the churches it was quite different. 
One had just torn down the house of worship and the 
benches were under the shade trees where we were wor- 
shipping. I could not leave things in that condition. 
People were willing to work. We got the men of the 
church together with carpenters, and in thirty days a 
building was hulled in and we were inside of a splendid 
church. They continued to finish except the painting. 

So agreeable was this church, Caanan by name, that 
they readily agreed to accept one of our students to come 
immediately as pastor. This young man was the Rev- 
erend Moton, who still pastors there. With the other 
churches, conditions were quite different. One suggested 
that I remain as pastor, giving the church a supply pastor 
monthly, returning myself once every three months. This 
church was one hundred sixty miles from Sumter, and 
a plan of that kind would not be practicable. They were 
forced to choose a pastor in November, 1912. The same 
situation obtained at church number three. 

All of these plans were made for my getting away as 
quietly and as hurriedly as possible, for the whole situ- 
ation, churches and school, was praying heavily upon my 
system. The idea of saying goodbye and leaving the 
work of thirteen years behind was not an easy matter. 
But the hour had to arrive and my going was settled. 
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Cuapter XII 
What My Friends Thought About My Leaving Seneca 


The advice of friends must be received with judicious 
reserve. We must not give ourselves up to it and follow 
it blindly, whether right or wrong.—Chanon. 

Making a change in one’s work is a serious matter. 
This I realized more than ever as I contemplated going 
to Morris College. I had many admonitions about leav- 
ing Seneca. One of my friends who stands high in edu- 
cational circles and for whom I have always had the 
highest respect, when I remarked, “I wouldn’t be sur- 
prised if I am called to Morris College,” replied as only 
this man could have replied, “I wouldn’t be surprised if 
you had not better stay at Seneca.” Regarding him as 
I did, I weighed his saying and pondered it in my heart. 

Dr. A. C. Osborne, who for nearly twenty years was 
president of Benedict, a man for whom [I had the pro- 
foundest respect, was at his home in North Adams, Mas- 
sachusetts. He had just resigned the presidency of Bene- 
dict when he wrote me these words: 

I have just read in the South Carolina Standard an 
account of your election to the presidency of Morris Col- 
lege. Knowing you as I do, if you go you will succeed. 
I have not learned whether you will accept or not. If 
yo do not accept, I congratulate you. If you do accept, 

condole you. Morris College was conceived in sin 
and brought forth by the iniquity of J. R. W. Sincerely 
yours, A. C. Osborne. 


But the words of Chanon quoted above have always 
been my motto. I noticed also that these opinions came 
from prejudiced minds. Then I recalled the sayings of 
Emerson : 
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It is easy in the world to live after the world’s opinion; 
it is easy in solitude to live after our own; but the great 
man is he who, in the midst of the crowd, keeps with 
perfect sweetness the independence of solitude. 

He that takes truth for his guide and duty for his end, 
may safely trust God’s providence to lead him aright. 

Finally, my wife and I figured out just how we might 
get away without attracting attention and being forced 
to tell neighbors in our street goodbye. The merchants 
and friends in town were just awaking to what was 
about to happen. So we planned to leave our cow and 
horse in the lot, slip our trunks to the station, and leave 
the home furnished just as if we were there. The front 
door was to be left standing open. A very devoted friend, 
Doctor B. S. Sharp, was to ship the stock later. <A con- 
fidential friend was to close the house. We were to walk 
out as if going down town. Our plans worked out in 
fine shape. We made our way to the station without 
attracting attention, and soon we were entrained for Sum- 
ter. | 

Our plans were to leave our home intact and return 
each summer, and work the state from our summer home. 
Then, too, we had many to tell us that it might be dan- 
gerous to leave a high mountainous climate like Seneca 
for the low country and attempt to live in Sumter 
throughout the hot summer. But we were off to Sumter, 
leaving future indefinite plans open for a distant con- 
sideration, concluding that “sufficient unto the day is the 
evil thereof.” 

Fifteen years of devoted married life with the varied 
conflicts and struggles of those years had proved to me 
that I had a wonderful woman as a wife. My wife, like 
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the average woman, was and is a great lover of flowers 
and home life. The resolution and fortitude with which 
she left her own “vine and fig tree,” her new home that 
had been made and beautified with much effort and pre- 
cision, to go into a new field and meet and make new 
friends, to try the untried that must be fraught with so 
many unseen and trying circumstances, was miraculous, 
to say the least. I must admit that I was drawn to her 
with a new love and deep down in my mind was planted 
a new devotion. 

It was September 18, 1912, when we walked away from 
our home in Seneca. About six o’clock that afternoon 
our train arrived in Sumter, and in a few minutes we 
were at Morris College. A little to the left of the main 
highway was the first building. We were in the front 
of a better-looking structure with the first story only 
ready for occupancy. Weeds naturally grew wild on 
the campus of the college. The former president had 
been away over three months, and the weeds had not been 
interferred with throughout the summer. You can im- 
agine just how things looked. I looked straight into my 
wife’s face. In that face I could see traces of disap- 
pointment. In those eyes I could see that an effort was 
being made to keep the tears from falling. But she knew 
that it would have been too childish for two big people 
weighing two hundred pounds each to be standing out 
there in the weeds crying. I tried to brace up and suc- 
ceeded in asking this question, ““Well, Madam, how do 
you like it”? She replied quickly, “All right.” That was 
the first and only falsehood I have ever known my wife 
to tell. I have told her many times since that she was 
“Just fooling me.” 
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Soon our trunks were in from the station and we were 
unpacking and getting beds in shape for the night’s rest. 
Early in the night a group of sisters came in with bas- 
kets well ladened with provisions of various kinds. ‘They 
did all they could to make it pleasant for the new presi- 
dent and his wife. Among that group of good women 
were Mrs. Kershaw, the wife of the Reverend Friday 
Kershaw; Mrs. Henry McDonald, Mrs. Godfrey and 
some others that I do not now recall. 

We had a fine night’s rest, and while I was in the 
midst of the early morning nap, some one knocked at 
the door. Upon answering the call, a gentleman stand- 
ing at the door informed me that he heard the new 
president had come into town and that he thought he 
would come out and see if he could collect an electric 
light bill that the college owed him. I told him that 
we had not had time to see any of the local trustees 
and would not be in position to consider any outstand- 
ing accounts against the institution until later on. He 
left his bill and requested that his account be given 
first consideration, as it had been standing quite a while. 

What happened that morning was the beginning of 
trouble. As soon as the people generally found out that 
I was at the college, creditors began to pile in upon 
me. These debts in variety were multitudinous. In 
amounts they varied from a few dollars up into the hun- 
dreds and thousands. This did not excite me nor dis- 
courage me. The trustees said that I could pull the 
college out of debt, and I thought so too. 

Expecting something like this, my wife had brought 
along some money that was at my disposal whenever I 
needed it, but I saw that it would be unwise to begin 
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paying those debts unless I was prepared to pay all of 
them. So I fell upon this plan: to wait and get all debts 
before me, then make a proposal to the creditors to give 
them notes. Where the accounts were large, I proposed 
to break them up and scatter them over a period of 
twelve months. I saw the Reverend F. K. Kershaw and 
Mr. R. W. Westberry, trustees with fine bank standing, 
and asked them what they thought of the idea and 
whether they would endorse the notes. I gathered up 
all accounts as they were presented and took them around 
to Reverend Kershaw and Mr. Westberry. Mr. West- 
berry would endorse without a word. On reaching Rev- 
erend Kershaw’s, he whistled and exclaimed, “My! My! 
Great time-a-day.” But although he was surprised, he 
never refused to endorse the notes. 

Aside from arranging for teachers’ salaries, by early 
October we had everybody satisfied, I thought. So all 
energies were bent toward operating the school and meet- 
ing associations and conventions. We were young and 
full of “go.” Sometimes my wife would go in one direc- 
tion and I in another. When the meetings were too 
many to be covered by the two of us, I would call on one 
of the teachers and sometimes a student to help out. 
The one student often used was Miss Leila Waller, now 
Mrs. Goldson. This young woman had been a student 
of the college during the previous four years of its ex- 
istence. She really knew the college and its early strug- 
gles. The people on the field told me that she was the 
best representative the college had. 

With our creditors temporarily satisfied and the school 
for the session organized, everything was going nicely 
until about the middle of November when another debt 
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of a little over nine hundred dollars, about which I had 
heard nothing, came to light. This account had been in 
the hands of an attorney who had said nothing about 
it, and there was no record of debts left where I could 
find them. As the trustees had no knowledge of the 
school’s indebtedness, I was at the mercy of the creditors. 

This lawyer came upon me unexpectedly and demanded 
settlement at once. I told him that there were no funds 
and that immediate settlement was entirely impossible, 
but that I would be glad to give three notes signed by 
two local trustees as had been done in other cases. The 
only alternative with him was that I must call the entire 
trustee board together by the following Wednesday or he 
would send out and take the furnishings of the col- 
lege, which step would so paralyze us that we would be 
automatically forced to close the college. I told him that 
the trustees were so scattered over the state that I could 
not get them together with such a short notice. He ab- 
ruptly broke away saying that Wednesday was the final 
limit. I did not believe that he really meant to dispos- 
sess us of the furniture. However, to play safe, I looked 
the city over and told one or two merchants what might 
happen on the following Wednesday, and that if this 
lawyer should carry out his threats I wanted them to 
hold themselves in position to come speedily to my rescue. 

Wednesday, the fatal day, came. Ten, eleven and twelve 
o’clock came, and nothing was heard. I kept careful 
eye on the situation during the afternoon. Three o’clock 
came and still nothing was heard from the lawyer. I 
then felt sure he was running a bluff game. But the 
day was not quite spent. Though late, he was true to his 
promise. Just before four o’clock, I saw several drays 
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turn into the college. On one of them was a gentleman 
with a long list of articles consisting of bedsteads, mat- 
tresses, bed springs, tables, chairs, classroom and chapel 
desks. I started around with him showing him the things 
his list called for. He had his men gathering up and 
carrying to the drays. As it was already late, I suggested 
that he have his men pile everything out on the ground 
as I would have to get in some material for the night and 
I wanted to get chairs into the class rooms and chapel 
so school would not have to close for an hour. I also 
gave him a number of students to help him get all fur- 
nishings out of the way. 

At the same time I had the young men to hitch my 
horse to the wagon and we hurried down town to one 
of my newly-made friends. This friendly dealer began 
loading my wagon and his own big dray with such things 
as we needed. Before the good lawyer’s trucks could get 
his furnishings out of the yard, we had material in place 
so the students could go to bed as usual. My wagon and 
the merchant’s dray continued to bring out material un- 
til the class rooms and chapel were replenished and ready 
for school the following morning. 

As has been stated, we carried along some personal 
cash for emergencies of this kind. In other words, we 
went to Morris College to run the school and keep it 
going through whatever reasonable crisis might arise. 
The next day the Sumter Daily Item had this to say: 


Morris College Closed 


Morris College closed yesterday with no announcement 
as to when it would again open. The college made no 
arrangements to close, but closing was forced upon the 
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college as Mr. W. S. sent out and took all beds and other 
furnishings belonging to him, which forced the college 
to close indefinitely. 

After reading said article I went directly to the editor 
and told him that he had not stated the facts in the 
case; that I wanted him to make corrections as he had 
done me, and the college as well, a great injustice. He 
expressed regrets and in the next issue of his paper made 
satisfactory corrections. 

This chapter of our early history at Morris College, 
I thought, would close at the sheriff’s taking this furnish- 
ing. At the time fixed by law, everything taken was 
put up for public sale. The material fell into the hands 
of the original owner at fifty cents. The good mer- 
chant lost in his procedure. In fact, he said he gave the 
account to his lawyer and did not tell him to take any- 
thing from us. His only wishes were that he either get 
settlement or satisfactory notes to cover the account. He 
stated that I ought to have seen him. I told him that 
the only man I knew was the lawyer. I found that 
this creditor was a deacon of the First Baptist Church 
and that he could get judgment against the college. I 
was just beginning and wanted the friendship of this 
church, whose pastor had been my friend ever since I 
was a student at Benedict. I wanted the friendship of all 
the people. I predicted that I would soon need both 
new and old furniture. So I made this proposal to Mr. 
W. S.: that I would take everything back if he would 
return it and place it as it was at his own expense, and 
that I would give him three notes, all payable within 
one year. He agreed to this proposal in part. He wanted 
me to pay the lawyer and drayage. I stuck fast to my 
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original proposition. He finally came to my terms and 
all furnishings were returned to the college and placed 
where I directed. I felt that I had won a moral victory. 

This agreement with Mr. W. S. meant the adjustment 
of all known debts save that of teachers’ salaries. At 
the time of my taking charge, the college had been in op- 
eration for four years and was indebted to all who had 
worked at the college during that time. The total amount 
due the teachers was somewhat above two thousand dol- 
lars. After each individual claim was ascertained, each 
teacher agreed, with few exceptions, to accept payment 
on the basis of fifty per cent of the total amount due. 
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Cuapter XIII 
Meeting a Stranger 


Soon after going to Morris College, I met a man at 
his place of business. He was the president of a factory. 
A colored man whom I knew had charge of a certain 
department there. He introduced me to his boss, telling 
him that I was the new president of Morris College. 
This man thought that it would not be a bad idea to try 
to teach Negroes. He thought it a good experiment at 
least. After talking for some minutes, his conversa- 
tion suddenly ran into a strange groove. Said he in a 
matter-of-fact way, “But all Negroes will steal.” Then 
he stopped, seemingly waiting for a rebuttal. I was 
so surprised that I did not know what to say, for I knew 
that I was a Negro, and was wondering what he knew 
about me. He broke the silence by saying with a little 
more emphasis, “All Negroes will steal, for I have tried 
them out.” I left this gentleman praying for the time 
to come when he might know me better and thus have 
a little more regard for my feelings. 

It was two or three years later, but the time arrived. 
We had worked up what we called a “Religious Con- 
gress.” We had a meeting lasting a week. Each day 
and each evening through Thursday we held a meeting 
of a religious nature with a promiment white or col- 
ored man bringing an address on some timely subject. Fri-. 
day was to be spent in addresses beginning at ten o’clock 
and closing at the noon hour with a sermon to be de- 
livered by one Reverend Ham, pastor of the White Bap- 
tist Church of Alcolu. To these closing services Fri- 
day, all pastors of the city, white and colored, were 
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asked to come and bring officers of their churches with 
them. This was a great day. The Christian spirit ran 
high, and it was a fine opportunity to create a good 
feeling between the whites and blacks in Sumter. That 
really was the ultimate object of this “Congress.” 


After the sermon, all went to dinner. All colored min- 
isters and their friends went to the college dining hall. 
They understood the nature of things and cooperated 
beautifully and helped to see that nothing should get in 
the way to destroy the objective of the occasion. The 
white ministers and their officers were served dinner 
in my home near by. A few days afterwards I received 
a lovely letter from the president of the factory who said 
to me, “All Negroes will steal.” He wrote in this strain: 


I was at that meeting held at your college the other 
day. I was pleased with what I saw. I enjoyed the din- 
ner, also. I want to do something to help you. I was 
just thinking that I might give the entire school an Easter 
dinner. If you will tell me what such a dinner will cost, 
I will send check to cover same. Sincerely yours, “L.” 


I wrote him that $75.00 would feed everybody nicely. 
He sent his check. But this was not the only check 
that he sent. From that time on through the next ten 
or twelve years, he was one of our most loyal sup- 
porters. 

It is grating to take uncalled-for insults from people 
you do not even know and from people who do not 
know you. After all, is not patience the best remedy 
for many of our ills?’ Do people always mean to insult 
us, aS we are so prone to think they do? No, they do 
not. What we need in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred 
is to try to know each other and then try to understand 
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each other better; and instead of criticizing, try to be 
a little more charitable. The process is slow, but I am 
convinced that the effort is worthwhile and is the sure 
way out. 
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CHAPTER XIV 
The Name 


What is in a name? That which we call a rose, by 
any other name would smell as sweet.—Shakespeare. 

Everybody and everything must have a name. I think 
the satisfactory naming of the modern baby is a big job, 
much more difficult than it used to be when parents 
used to name their children for the days of the week 
or the months of the year, and later for the people of 
the Bible. I was at the naming of Morris College, and 
for fear that I may not be able to compile my history of 
the Negro Baptists of South Carolina, which is now 
in manuscript form, I shall step aside just here and give 
the history of the naming of the school. 

In 1900 and the immediate years following, there were 
stormy days among the Negro Baptists of South Caro- 
lina. Things grew from bad to worse. At one time it 
seemed that the State Baptist Convention would divide 
into two almost evenly divided factions. Many strong 
men were inclined toward the “new convention.” ‘The 
“up country” gave to this convention the first presi- 
dent in the person of the Reverend E. V. Gassoway. 
During this time, Anderson County, the home of the 
Reverend Gassoway, was somewhat undecided as to what 
faction to follow. The old convention met in the city 
of Anderson. At this convention in 1907 the College 
was born. The old convention, the mother of this newly- 
born child, was very anxious to hold Anderson County 
and the Rocky River Association. Therefore, a good deal 
of trading was done. First, the Reverend H. Watkins, 
one of the strongest men in the Rocky River Associa- 
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tion, was made recording secretary of the convention. 
In the second place, to doubly secure the keeping of the 
Rocky River Association in the old convention, this 
young college had not been named; so it was decided to 
name the college for the Reverend Frank Morris, an 
old pioneer preacher of the Rocky River Association. 
Otherwise, or under normal conditions, the college would 
have been named Granthan, Brockington, or some other 
name coming from the lower section of the State. But 
the lower country was safe; hence this trading to hold 
the “up country.” 

Four years is a short time in which to establish the 
name of a newly-founded college throughout a state. But 
that is just what was done for Morris College. My prede- 
cessor and his helpers had planted the name “Morris Col- 
lege” in the ears of every child in Sumter, white and 
black. In every association and convention and church 
throughout the state the name was a by-word. Many, 
many people did not know what it was like or for what 
the name stood. Many did not know who founded it 
or how or for what. They knew the name—something 
owned by the Negro Baptists of South Carolina. They 
did not know how many of these Baptists were in the 
State. They thought there was an innumerable host. 
As I went here and there over the State I was amused 
at times to have dozens of people try to tell me how the 
college was founded and how they had put the “first 
dollar on the table” for the buying of the land, which, 
as a rule, was untrue. Sometimes I asked about the name. 
This they could not tell. The name was all right. To 
speak against this name was to blaspheme against the 
Holy Ghost. On the coast, especially, to have spoken 
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against this name would have resulted in bodily harm. I 
was happy to find things thus. How so much glory 
in so short a space of four years could gather about a 
name I cannot tell. 

One other thing is equally strange. People did not 
know what the name Morris College meant. Many of 
the most loyal supporters did not know, and I am sorry 
to say that at the end of my eighteen years of toil 
and sacrifice, many did not then thoroughly understand. 
Some thought when the first eight acres of land were 
purchased and an old frame building erected thereon, 
that they had a college the equal of any other college. 
Some thought that the very meager support of a few 
hundred dollars per year was sufficient to operate a 
college. Individuals thought that one dollar given once 
per year made them very heavy supporters of their Bap- 
tist-owned school. Many good patrons thought that noth- 
ing should be paid by them when their sons and daugh- 
ters were sent to the college. A certain man who had 
lost his wife and who needed someone to care for his 
two young daughters, insisted that I should take them 
into the boarding department free of al! charges be- 
cause Morris College, as he stated it, “belongs to us.” 
This thing, as well as many other false ideas, I had to 
combat again and again. But the name was on the lips 
of the Baptists. I tried to get it on their hearts, but 
this was a job with slow success. 

I oriented myself as fast as I could. I soon found out 
that I could not run the college and stay at my nice 
summer home in Seneca during vacation. I learned that 
there could be no such thing as a summer vacation, not 
even a month’s vacation. 
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My first two years might well be called debt-paying 
years. During those two years every cent of $11,000.00 
debt was paid, and it seemed that I was getting on 
“Kasy Street.” I learned better things. We still had 
nothing, so to speak. We had no physical equipment; 
we did not have a college course in our curriculum; there 
were no catalogues published for the first year or so. 
Everything to be done in the way of building a college 
was in front of us. The classes in high school were get- 
ting larger each year, and as our financial obligations 
were met, we began in 1914 to organize the full college 
department and employ additional teachers prepared to 
do the work. Some students who had finished the high 
school at Morris and had gone away for college work, 
returned to us after hearing that a college course had 
been added. Our first college class, consisting of two 
members, was graduated in 1915. 

Good years and bad years in education, as in other 
lines, seem to travel in circles. At the close of school in 
1915 money was low and the spirit of things generally 
was not so bright. In June the State Convention met 
in Newberry. Two of our friends, the Reverends A. 
R. Robinson, pastor of the Shiloh Baptist Church of 
Philadelphia, and W. F. Graham, pastor of the Holy 
Trinity Baptist Church of the same city, came down 
to be with us in that session of the convention. They 
heard my report. After I had taken my seat, the Rev- 
erend Graham seemed to have been impressed and whis- 
pered to me that he was going to make the convention 
vote to give me a brick building costing $10,000.00. At 
that time $10,000.00 would construct a splendid building, 
so I was made to feel uplifted. 
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Later in the session, Doctor Graham was presented to 
the convention by his friend, Doctor Robinson, and made 
a very impressive speech. He told the convention that 
they, in that session, should recommend the erection of 
a brick building on the campus of Morris College costing 
not less than $10,000.00. He then made a personal pledge 
of $100.00. The convention was largely attended, and 
without a motion but by common consent, pledges were 
then and there made amounting to several thousand dol- 
lars. Whereupon, Doctor Graham remarked that he 
would leave his check for $100.00 if he could find one 
man in the convention who would do likewise. R. W. 
Westberry, a true and tried friend of the college and my 
very dear personal friend, laid his check for $100.00 on 
the table. 

At the convention the following year, many pledges 
were redeemed. ‘The convention authorized me to bor- 
row what was yet needed to erect the building. This was 
done, and the first brick building was erected on the 
campus of the college. This building was named Mc- 
Gowan Hall in honor of Henry McGowan of Anderson, 
South Carolina, who contributed to the construction of 
the building $500.00. 

This added new zeal to me personally. Students began 
coming to us from every section of the State and a few 
from other states. All departments of the college began 
growing larger and larger year by year. A larger and 
stronger faculty was selected and there was great need 
of more room. But we were meeting our current ex- 
penses, and that was as far as we could go. 
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CuHaprer XV 
My First Visit to the White State Convention 


It was through the efforts of the Reverend Richard 
Carroll that I made my first appearance at the white 
Baptist State Convention in the fall of 1915. He usually 
made annual visits to this convention and suggested that 
I ought to meet the white brethren, that they would give 
me a hearty welcome. He also promised that he would 
introduce me if I would come. This body met in New- 
berry that year. I made my appearance according to 
promise early during the second day’s session and found 
Reverend Carroll present. The brethren were discussing 
home missions. In a short while some brother made a 
motion to give the Reverend Richard Carroll twenty 
minutes to close the subject. Reverend Carroll told them 
that he did not care to speak himself but that he had 
with him “the greatest man in South Carolina and I 
want you to hear him.” The president replied, “All 
right, bring him to the front.” I followed Reverend Car- 
roll down to the front, praying as I went, asking the 
Lord to direct my words that I might reach the hearts 
of my hearers. I knew Negro audiences and had never 
experienced anything like stage fright in speaking to my 
own people. This situation, however, was altogether dif- 
ferent. When Reverend Carroll introduced me, I took 
plenty of time and looked my crowd over. Then I re- 
marked, “Just as soon as my knees get through trem- 
bling, I shall try to say something.” This created much 
laughter. When all was quiet, my nerves were settled, 
and I have never been so inspired in all of my life. I 
talked on race relations. I saw many wiping their eyes 
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and all were giving their best attention. This convention 
had helped me in school twenty-five years before that 
time. I expressed my gratitude to them for what was 
done for me by their convention. They did not seem to 
remember that I was the one helped. 

When I had taken my seat, Doctor Clint C. Brown of 
Sumter arose quickly to his feet. ‘Well, brethren,” he 
said, “that’s our product that we helped twenty-five years 
ago. How do you like him?” After an expression touch- 
ing the trend of my remarks, Doctor Brown made a mo- 
tion to give me $1,000.00, and it was given. That was 
the easiest thousand dollars I ever made in my life. 

But this was not all that this visit meant to me in a 
financial way. Doctor B. D. Gray, who was then secre- 
tary of the Home Board in Atlanta, was present. He 
wept as I talked and with great emotion commented on 
my talk. I saw he was “under conviction,” and thought 
I had better get to him as quickly as I could. I made 
my way to him and told him that I wanted him to pay 
half of a man’s salary at Morris College. He quickly 
agreed to do so, beginning with the following year. This 
he did and kept up the payments for twelve years. 

There was a group of white sisters in the audience. 
They came to me and stated that they wanted to help 
with the work I was doing. The next spring they met 
in executive session in Sumter. When they closed they 
left $500.00 on a woman’s salary. This annual gift was 
kept up throughout the remainder of my fifteen years 
at Morris College. 

This Newberry visit meant still more than I have stat- 
ed. I knew about the Jeanes and Slater Funds and the 
General Education Board, but I had never been able to 
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reach them. My next contact with them was to tell them 
what my white friends in South Carolina and the Home 
Board were doing for our work. This made its impres- 
sion, and unexpectedly a letter came from the General 
Education Board which read in part: “At the last meet- 
ing of the Board, Morris College was made an appropri- 
ation of $3,500.00 on teachers’ salaries. Signed, W. W. 
B., Secretary.” The Slater and Jeanes people soon fol- 
lowed with an annual appropriation on salaries. 

We were very much in need of a critic teacher. I had 
asked Doctor Dillard to give us such a teacher for our 
work. He said that he would consider the matter at 
some future time, maybe the following year. Unex- 
pectedly during the first week of school in the following 
fall, I received a telegram from Mr. A. B. Caldwell, Field 
Secretary of the Jeanes and Slater Fund, which read: 
“Meet Miss Beatrice Beaumont, your critic teacher.” This 
was a great surprise to me. Miss Beaumont, after re- 
maining one year, was succeeded by Miss Martha C. 
Slaughter, who remained with us through all the follow- 
ing years of my presidency at Morris College. Their sal- 
aries were paid by the General Education Board. 
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Cuapter XVI 
Brick Without Straw 


The trustee board, as such, did not authorize the erec- 
tion of the president’s home at Morris College. This 
came as an afterthought. In the construction of Mc- 
Gowan Hall we had four students who were good car- 
penters. Two of these had finished the trade at Voorhees 
Institute. These young men had charge of the wood 
work of McGowan Hall and the general management, as 
well, 

There were times when they were not needed on the 
regular job, so we decided to do two things in one. There 
was certain material also that could be moved from the 
big job and utilized in this home for the president. The 
same condition was true in regard to certain masons. The 
two projects were carried on successfully together and at 
considerable savings to the institution, and at the same 
time, it gave ample opportunity to those students to 
help themselves through school. 

When the out-of-town trustees visited the college at 
the regular annual meeting of the trustee board the fol- 
lowing spring’, they were surprised to see two new build- 
ings on the campus instead of one, and especially were 
they the more surprised when my report showed that 
the cost of the two was within the limits of the pro- 
vision made for one. It is to be understood, of course, 
that the trustees confided in me and gave me full lati- 
tude in the matter of building. There was a reason for 
this. First, I had either to raise the money or lay all 
plans for raising it, and they soon learned that I could 
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build at a great savings to the college and would do 
so without an extra charge on my part. 

In speaking of building without much with which to 
build, E. D. White Memorial Chapel is the most out- 
standing example on the campus of Morris College. A 
chapel that would accommodate our own student body 
and at the same time be large enough for public gath- 
erings such as we had at commencements and what-not 
was a great necessity. The idea of a whole school walk- 
ing two miles on Commencement Day to one of our down- 
town churches was grating upon the spirit of us all. 

Finally we began to cast about to see what could be 
done. The college owned the finest sand, and about the 
only good building sand anywhere near Sumter. We 
had good student labor. I knew a little about cement 
brick. I decided to purchase brick moulds and make 
our own brick near where the building was to be located. 
One of the students, Albert Cicero Jones, now the Rev- 
erend A. C. Jones, pastor of the Second Nazareth Baptist 
Church, Columbia, South Carolina, said that with good 
help to wait on him and bear off the brick, he believed 
he could make them. The help was furnished and Albert 
began putting’ out brick, good passable brick, from the 
very beginning. 

While the brick man turned out the product, the rest 
of us engaged in building the first story which con- 
sisted entirely of reinforced concrete. By the time the 
first story was completed, the “brick factory” right there 
by us, had made sufficient brick, well cured, to begin 
the work on the second story, up to which point no 
outside labor had been employed. 
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This chapel is commodious. The State Sunday School 
and B. Y. P. U. Conventions meet there each sum- 
mer. It is not so beautiful, but it serves the purposes of 
the college and of the denomination family as they meet 
there in great masses each summer. 

The history of my life would not be complete should 
I fail to mention the name of Doctor James H. Dillard 
of Charlottesville, Virginia, then president of the Jeanes 
and Slater Boards. Doctor Dillard was my friend. In 
fact, he was a friend to any and every one who tried to 
build. He was kind and sympathetic, always looking 
for a plan to render help. He could see the struggling 
man and would go to his rescue in due time. While he 
was kind and sympathetic, he was also frank and would 
not accept a cheap report when it could have been bet- 
ter. His very able assistant was Doctor W. T. B. Wil- 
liams, who later became dean of Tuskegee Institute. I 
liked Doctor Williams for his sane, straight-forward ad- 
vice. He was sympathetic, but too honest to recommend 
help to an unworthy cause. If he were anywhere in 
South Carolina, his weekends were more or less spent 
in our home. Whenever he came my burdens were light- 
ened. Many of our people could not understand him 
because he would not influence the Boards he represented 
to waste money in something that had no future. 

Mr. Jackson Davis had the qualities of Doctors Dillard 
and Williams, plus an unexplainable something that 
words of mine cannot describe. From those dark days 
at Morris College until now, I have had no better friend. 
Mr. Davis has a keen eye to the business side of things. 
He wants to see business done in a businesslike way. If 
the money of the people has been handled by an insti- 
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tution, regardless of the method of bookkeeping, he wants 
to see the books kept in such a way that even the lay- 
man can easily understand. He likes honesty and be- 
heves in the dignity of things. And yet, he is sympa- 
thetic. 

On one of his visits to me at Sumter I was trying 
to do a little of everything. He knew that my books 
were poorly kept, but there were traces of honesty, and 
what the figures could not clearly show, the maker of 
the figures could explain. He could readily see that too 
much had been accomplished for many dollars to have 
rolled in the wrong direction. He showed his sympathy. 
He knew I would employ a bookkeeper as soon as I was 
able to pay one. Oh, he was so gentle and kind and 
nice! He asked, “What would you rather have us do, 
help you repair your old buildings or give you $25,000.00 
on a $50,000.00 classroom building?” I chose the latter. 
This was in November, 1923. “How much time would you 
want to raise your part?” was the last question. He went 
away without committing either his Board or himself. 
In a few days Mr. W. W. Brierly wrote me the results 
of the meeting of the Board. 

I had worked hard that summer and fall to raise my 
budget for the year and was already worked down. I 
had told Mr. Davis that I would raise our $25,000.00 by 
July 15 of the following year, and immediately began 
to plan. Through Easter, I had raised at the school 
$15,000.00, leaving only $10,000.00 for the three state con- 
ventions to raise. The Men’s Convention met in May 
and did not come up to my expectations. The Woman’s 
Convention came in June and did better. The Sunday 
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School and B. Y. P. U. Convention was to meet in July 
and complete my part of the $50,000.00. 

You have heard of people crossing the bridge before 
they get to it. That is exactly what I did. I began ask- 
ing all sorts of questions as to what would happen to me 
should we fail to raise in toto $25,000.00 by July 15. Be- 
fore I knew it I was almost a nervous wreck. I felt cer- 
tain that I would give up the ghost and “pass on.” So 
certain was I of my early departure, that I arose early 
one morning and wrote my wife a long letter telling her 
all about by funeral, just how I wanted it conducted, 
the hymns to sing, and naming all who should take part. 
If you have never had such an experience, I beg you not 
to have it. There is nothing else like it. So many good 
people under such conditions end it all. Did I have a 
physician? Certainly, I employed one. But his medi- 
cine did me no good. It was not a physician I wanted, 
but enough money to make out $25,000.00. That was all. 

Just about the fifteenth of July my $25,000.00 was in 
the bank—every dollar of it. I wrote the General Edu- 
cation Board that I was ready to meet them half way. I 
immediately received a letter from Mr. Brierly stating 
that the auditor had been authorized to send check for 
$25,000.00 and that I should receive it in short. I got 
well on the spot! My strength had lowered and it took 
some time to catch up to normal, but in mind I was 
well! 

Within sixty days my friend, Professor M. F. Whit- 
aker, now President Whitaker of State College, had the 
plans ready and the work was on. The Academic build- 
ing was completed and dedicated the following April, 
1925. 
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In March, 1926, the first old frame building, LeGare 
Hall, which was used as the boys’ dormitory, took fire. 
I should say rather that fire took it, for it was a com- 
plete loss. Fires are fearful things, especially when not 
under control. Sometimes blessings come under disguise. 
This was a blessed fire. It took away an old shack that 
for years had been disgracing our campus and rocking 
and frightening the occupants every time the wind blew. 
We cried because of the loss (and you know we weep at 
the passing of the unworthy of our loved ones) of an 
old building that was dear to us, but one that should never 
have been built. This loss gave me personally a problem. 
We had some insurance. We planned for the raising 
of additional funds so as to have the building replaced 
and ready for use by the opening of school that fall. 
It took some real work, but it was ready on time. It 
was replaced with a three-story brick building and is 
located on the southern side of the campus. 

In connection with the buildings erected at Morris 
College, there are a number of colored men of Sumter 
that the college and its friends should never forget. With- 
out these true friends, the buildings could not have been 
erected. 

First, I name William (Bill) Lawton. Bill is a brick 
mason of no mean ability. William Lawton could not 
only lay brick himself, but he could beat any man work- 
ing others that I ever knew. He was my foreman on all 
of the largest jobs there. On one occasion we had to 
rush through a vacation. Lawton was my foreman and 
I was standing by him, too. He had fifteen masons on 
the job. After the walls got high, we had two common 
helpers to each mason aside from the men at the mortar 
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box. The town people frequently came out to see brick 
walls go up. 

Jasper Slater was my carpenter foreman. No man 
could measure more accurately, plumb more quickly, or 
cut more lumber than Jasper Slater. 

Henry Davis comes next. He is fine on the blue print. 
If the architect has made a mistake and placed the roof 
so it would not fit, Davis would find it, and if the archi- 
tect was not near, he would suggest a remedy. 

Charley Byrd was our principle builder. I shall always 
cherish the sweet relations that existed between us. I 
learned many lessons from him. He is one of the most 
outstanding builders of the State. He works himself and 
knows how to get the best results from all working un- 
der him. 

In all my building programs for over a period of thir- 
ty-five years, I have used colored masons and colored 
carpenters, as a rule. These were poor, needy people. 
They would do the same work and do it cheaper. I had 
in mind, also, that to see their own people managing jobs 
might be a stimulant to the younger Negroes. 

We have trade schools now in abundance. I have not 
checked up on the product coming from these schools. 
I am afraid, however, that the younger trained, skilled 
workers are not measuring up to their possibilities. I 
attempt to give no reason for this. My conjecture may 
not be correct. 
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Cuaptrer XVII 
Running Without a Budget 


Operating schools without a known budget has resulted 
in the failure of too many of our race-owned schools. It 
is to be remembered that thirty-one years of my educa- 
tional career was spent in church schools, owned by a 
denomination with independent preachers and members. 
The income had, in a way, to be known. The expenses 
had to be set on a basis of income. At Morris we had 
a regular income from twenty-five to thirty associations 
that we could count on for certain amounts each year. 
Then there were certain miscellaneous amounts that could 
be expected each year. With figures before me, I could, 
with some intelligence, have a very definite budget, al- 
most as certain as if we had a definite income from a 
productive endowment. This went like clock work at 
Morris College for many years. 

Finally, one of our large associations began cutting 
the amount sent directly to the college for running ex- 
penses and began placing a part of it to the credit of 
certain beneficiaries from their churches, telling me that 
the college was getting it just the same. This meant that 
my budget was cut that much. Therefore, to make up 
for the cut made by these associations, I simply added 
enough to the tuition to balance the shortage. These cuts 
were made by nearby associations, and day students were 
more or less involved. 

A little later on a larger and better association made 
a similar reduction. That time, I increased the amount 
of the entrance fees in order to make the budget bal- 
ance. All of these private denominational schools are 
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in a measure endowed, but the endowment is in the peo- 
ple’s pockets and this amount must regularly be had 
from the people, or the schools will fail. 

Then there is the tuition. This is reckoned as a part 
of the budget and whatever the estimate is, if not too 
high, must be collected or there will be another deficit. 
Generally, after the opening of any school year, I could 
make a survey over a period of years and tell just how my 
accounts would come out by the last pay day in May. 

The success of our work at Morris depended on one or 
two other circumstances. The first was the ability to 
collect from students. This was in the hands of the book- 
keeper who happened to be myself. For the first four- 
teen years of our work, I had no helper or bookkeeper. 
The years succeeding, I kept close watch on accounts and 
saw to it that they were paid monthly in advance. By 
this method, the books were closed each June with almost 
no deficit. 

Another important factor was buying. Here I confess 
that this is my weakest point in the entire school pro- 
gram. From the very beginning I found that my wife 
could beat me buying. For me to buy one dollar’s worth 
of supplies in the run of a month was the exception. All 
out-of-town purchases were okayed by me; and when 
shipments arrived she would check off bills to see that 
there was no mistake, and these bills would then be turned 
into my hands for settlement. 

Bills of this nature were never, as a rule, considered as 
cash payment bills. Orders were given to representatives 
made payable over the months of the current school year 
and were not allowed to go unpaid after May of that year. 
This made it easier for us and helped us maintain a good 
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name with the selling public. Now and then, when the 
accounts were large, some company would become a little 
excited and ask for immediate settlement in full. Mat- 
ters of this kind were easily adjusted when they were re- 
minded that our contract called for distributed payments 
covering the nine months of the year. 

Purchasing, piling up the commissary with an abun- 
dance of supplies, is easy when the funds or the reputation 
will warrant; but the using of these supplies so as to make 
the budget hold out is altogether another thing. Here my 
wife figured one hundred per cent. She always made it 
her business to see to it that enough should be sent to the 
kitchen and properly prepared, and she was equally as 
careful that the scraps or left-overs should be gathered 
after each meal and returned to the table in another form. 
Often the “made-overs” were more appetizing than the 
“originals.” 

Some of our schools have been forced to close their 
boarding departments because the culinary department 
did not pay, but was running the school in debt each year. 
I have had no such experience, and I pity the man who 
has. In such cases I know readily that something is 
sadly wrong, either in the buying or in the kitchen. Not 
every one can purchase wisely fora school. Not every one 
can purchase wisely for himself. I confess again that I 
am weak here and let my wife, while buying for the table, 
buy for my wardrobe also. Not everybody can buy for 
the home. And it seems to me that we ought to be able 
early in our married lives to find out who in the home is 
blessed with the finer technique in the buying business and 
let that one do the job and thus keep the whole family 
from the poor house. 
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The college is a place where a little more than books 
should be taught. I think that is one point in favor of 
the little struggling school. If such an institution is 
properly managed, the students have a splendid oppor- 
tunity to get at first-hand many profitable lessons in 
economy. 

I have often wished that I could get the crumbs that 
fall from the tables of some of our big schools. Some of 
them, very likely, waste more than some of these little 
schools have to run on. 

There is something wrong with many of our finely 
educated people who come from some of our big, up-to- 
now colleges. Ifsome other people not so finely educated, 
perhaps, do not in some way acquire some saner habits in 
the economy business, the race is doomed. 

It is no small commendation to manage a little well.— 
To live well in abundance is the praise of the estate, not 


of the person.—I will study more how to give a good ac- 
count of my little, than how to make it more.—Bp. Hall. 
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CuaptTer XVIII 
The Idea Of Leaving Morris College 


The first suggestion of leaving Morris College and go- 
ing to Benedict broke in upon me like lightning from a 
clear sky. I was “hedged in” at Morris College and at 
Sumter for life, and felt quite certain that my departure 
from there would be for Heaven. 

The physical plant had grown from eight acres and a 
poorly planned wooden structure to forty acres and six 
brick buildings worth nearly a quarter of a million dol- 
lars—all clear of debt. Aside from receiving a regular 
annual income from the Baptists of the State we were on 
the payroll of five white boards. Besides, our own 
earthly belongings were about us where we could look 
upon them daily and watch their growth and increase in 
the things of this world. Therefore, there was no need 
of going to a new job which meant leaving all behind to 
start anew. Certainly it meant a financial loss to me. 
There was only one point of consideration that might in- 
fluence my going—the greater public good that might 
come to my people. 

Unlike my leaving Seneca many years before, I did not 
have torush away. I had two years to think the situation 
through. Doctor C. B. Antisdel, my predecessor, had 
first called me into council about the situation, and we 
had studied, from every angle, and advisability of my 
coming to Benedict. He had called in friends of the two 
colleges and friends of Negro education from the big 
foundations for advice and guidance. The advisers were 
representatives of the State Department of Education of 
South Carolina; Doctor James H. Dillard, President of 
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the Jeanes and the Slater Funds; Mr. Jackson Davis of 
the General Education Board, and of course, the trustees 
of the American Baptist Home Mission Society of New 
York. All this was done before getting my consent. 


Below is quoted a letter from Doctor Hovey. 


(Letter) 
A LETTER FROM DR. GEORGE RICE HOVEY 


My dear President Starks: 


The condition of higher education among Negroes has 
been giving me anxiety for some time. The cost of a 
standard college is many times as great as it was a few 
years ago. The requirements of Educational Founda- 
tions, and Associations, and of State Departments of Ed- 
ucation demand much more extensive equipment, much 
greater endowment, a much larger number of teachers, 
with higher salaries than was the case formerly, if the 
colleges are to receive recognition from the accrediting 
authorities, and if they are to appeal successfully to Ed- 
cational Foundations. It is impossible for those inter- 
ested in higher education of the Negro to maintain all the 
colleges now established and provide them with the re- 
quired equipment, teachers and endowment. This fact 
is becoming known all over the South and colleges are fac- 
ing the possibility of failure. The only alternative seems 
to be to reduce the number of Negro institutions of higher 
learning. Some of them have already been discontinued ; 
others are very heavily in debt. In many States there is 
a movement toward combination of colleges. The Board 
of Trustees of Houston College, Texas have voted to com- 
bine with Bishop College; Roger Williams University and 
Howe College have already been combined in Tennessee ; 
New Orleans University and Straight College, with per- 
haps Leland included, are combining in Louisiana; Spel- 
man and Morehouse Colleges and Atlanta University are 
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affiliated in Georgia; there are conferences on the com- 
bining of Jackson College and Natchez College in Missis- 
sippi; Lynchburg and Virginia Union University in Vir- 
ginia. 

The question arises whether South Carolina ought to 
be behind the other states in developing one strong Bap- 
tist college. I believe the Educational Foundations of 
the North and impartial observers would feel that a great 
step in advance would be made if Morris College and 
Benedict College could in some way unite, and so unify 
the educational interests of the Baptists of South Caro- 
lina. 


I do not wish to be insistent upon the details of such 
a combination, but it seems to me that it could be worked 
out somewhat as follows: 


First, there should be one college for Negro Baptists 
in South Carolina, to be called Benedict College, located 
in Columbia, under a Negro president, which in the first 
instance should be the one who is now president of Mor- 
ris College. 

Second, Morris College should discontinue its college 
and theological classes, transferring them to Benedict 
College. 

Third, a strong Theological Department should be de- 
veloped at Benedict, with Doctor Antisdel as its dean. 


Fourth, there should be three trustees elected to mem- 
bership in the Benedict Board of Trustees from the trus- 
tees of Morris College, and the President of Benedict Col- 
lege should be ex-officio a member of the board of trus- 
tees of Morris College, in order to secure harmony and co- 
operation between the two schools. 

Fifth, Morris College should be developed into a high 
grade academy, where, like the academies in the North— 
Hanover and Exeter—it could do the most important 
work, and the High Schools classes at Benedict should be 
discontinued as soon as possible and the students trans- 
ferred, as far as may be, to Morris College. 
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Sixth, the Home Mission Society would continue the 
support of Benedict College, and the Negroes should 
gradually assume more and more financial responsibility 
for the school as they have a larger and larger represen- 
tation upon the Board of Trustees. 

Seventh, if a proposition something like the foregoing 
should be favorably received by the Board of Trustees of 
Morris College and Baptists of the State, I would sug- 
gest that a committee of Trustees of Morris be appointed 
to confer early in the fall of this year with a similar com- 
mittee from the trustees of Benedict College. 

Believing that you are a far seeing educator, interested 
in improving the educational conditions in South Caro- 
lina, I suggest that you take this matter up with your 
trustees and such other leaders as you think it would be 
well to consult. 


Very truly yours, 
George Rice Hovey, 
Secretary of Education. 

This question was too momentous for me to answer 
alone. Naturally, I early revealed the matter to my wife 
and we went over it together. I thought that personal 
conditions at Sumter might stand in the way of her giv- 
ing ready consent to pull up and start all over. In this I 
was not quite correct. The first thing she said was that 
I should follow the dictates of the Spirit; that if I was 
convinced that the Lord wanted me to go, she was per- 
fectly willing to leave everything in the hands of the 
Lord. 

Did I seek Divine guidance in this matter? That goes 
without saying. Before I said yes to Doctor Hovey, Sec- 
retary of Education, I felt thoroughly convinced that the 
Lord wanted me to make the change. I cannot forget 
the day that I made my decision. It was Tuesday, June 
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18, 1929, in the rooms of the American Baptist Home Mis- 
sion Society of New York. 

As I went further into the situation, a new feature re- 
vealed itself. This had not affected me so deeply until 
I reached New York. I could not satisfy my mind as 
to what would happen to Morris College. My heart was 
there. With a feeling that it might not do well, I could 
not get away from the things I loved so dearly. If my 
going had been a thousand or so miles away, I could have 
left more readily. When I found that the Home Mission 
Society had a friendly attitude toward Morris College, 
my mind became fixed, and I there and then decided to 
make the change. 

After the conference I came down from the rooms of 
the Society greatly disturbed and feeling that the best 
thing that I could do was to take the first train out of 
New York for Sumter. Although I was a party to the 
agreement, I could not help feeling somehow that I was 
being taken as a mother from her child and was being 
placed somewhere against my will. I felt that I would 
get along well in this new field, but to save my life, 
I could not help looking back and thinking back. I 
shall never forget the anguish of spirit and agony of 
soul that possessed me. I have no language with which 
to describe my feelings at that time. The nearest word 
that comes close to a description is “AWFUL”. 

We had an understanding in New York that all should 
be kept secret until the two colleges had opened in the 
fall when we should have joint meetings to perfect ar- 
rangements for the operation of Morris and Benedict. 
This marked the end of one of the most critical chapters 
in my life’s history. 
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I reached Sumter from New York on June 19, 1929. 
Naturally, while the happenings in New York were a 
closed chapter for the time being, they were quietly re- 
vealed to my wife. We did not let up in our efforts at 
Morris, but began in our minds preparing and thinking 
the best way out at the close of the following session. Two 
things were before us: we had to bring’ the college affairs 
to as smooth an end as was humanly possible under the 
circumstances, and the affairs of the school had to be left 
in good working shape so that our successor could begin 
without a break where I left off. 

The thing we had hoped to keep secret leaked out, and 
our plans to bring it before the denomination through the 
trustee board changed as to time. So at the meeting of 
the trustees in July, I informed them that I expected to 
leave Morris College at the close of the following session. 
In that meeting it was also decided to hold joint session 
with the trustees of Benedict College and with the Secre- 
tary of the American Baptist Home Mission Society. At 
that joint session the Articles of Agreement were drawn 


up. 


Preamble To Agreement Between Benedict 
And Morris Colleges 


Whereas, the subject of higher education among 
Negroes in this country has become a perplexing problem 
among the Negroes themselves, as well as among the 
friends of Negro education, both North and South; and 


Whereas, the requirements of Educational Foundations, 
Associations, and State Departments of Education de- 
mand much more extensive equipment than formerly, 
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much greater endowment, a much larger number of teach- 
ers with higher degrees in specialized courses, if our Col- 
leges are to receive recognition from accrediting author- 
ities and thus become more able to successfully appeal to 
Educational Foundations; and 


Whereas, in many instances the Colleges defeat them- 
selves by continuing the present method of overlapping 
and reduplication; and 


Whereas, a closer union should be sought on the part of 
our institutions in order that they might become strength- 
ened and better fortified to withstand present day finan- 
cial famines now threatening the growth and perpetuity 
of our weaker schools, as well as our older and, once con- 
sidered well-founded Colleges; 


Therefore, Be It Resolved, that Benedict College of 
Columbia, South Carolina, under the auspices of the 
American Baptist Home Mission Society of New York 
City, and Morris College of Sumter, South Carolina, un- 
der the auspices of the State Baptist Educational Mis- 
sionary and Sunday School Convention, do now enter 
into the following compact or covenant, to-wit: 


ARTICLE I, 


There shall be but one College of Liberal Arts for 
Negro Baptists in South Carolina, to be called Benedict 
College, located in Columbia, South Carolina, under a 
Negro president, which in the first instance, shall be the 
one who is now President of Morris College. Under this 
compact, it is further agreed that the succeeding Presi- 
dent or Presidents of Benedict College shall be Baptists. 
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Arricie IT. 


A strong Theological Department shall be developed at 
Benedict College with Doctor C. B. Antisdel, in the first 
instance, as its dean. 


Articie III. 


Morris College shall discontinue its College of Liberal 
Arts, keeping its Academy, a recognized two-year teacher 
training course above high school, and an English course 
in Theology. Benedict College shall discontinue its high 
school classes as soon as possible, transferring as far as 
may be to Morris College. 


Articue LY. 


There shall be three trustees elected to the membership 
in the Benedict Board of Trustees from the Trustee Board 
of Morris College. The president of Morris College shall 
be ex officio member of the Trustee Board of Benedict 
College, and the President of Benedict College shall be 
ex officio a member of the Trustee Board of Morris Col- 
lege. 


ARTLCLE V. 


Morris College shall be owned by the State Convention 
as at present. In other words, there shall be no changes 
made as to ownership and management of Morris Col- 
lege. It is expected that perfect harmony shall exist be- 
tween the two schools in South Carolina; that nothing 
shall in any way be done by one member of this compact 
against the interests of the other. Negro Baptists must 
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extend their help and influence to Benedict College. At 
the same time, where it is possible, the management of 
Benedict College shall use its effort in every way possible 
in influencing Educational Foundations in the assistance 
of Morris College. It is agreed that Benedict College 
shall be placed on the educational budget of the State. 
Benedict College agrees to furnish $2,000.00 for the sup- 
port of two teachers at Morris College. 


Signed, 


George Rice Hovey, Secretary of 
the American Baptist Home Mis- 
sion Society. 

J. B. Felton, Chairman Trustee 
Board of Benedict College. 

C. B. Antisdel, Secretary, Board of 
Trustees, Benedict College. 

R. W. Baylor, Chairman, 

Board of Trustees, Morris Col- 
lege. 

J. P. Garrick, Secretary, 

J. J. Starks, President, 

Morris College. 
October 8, 1929. 


This agreement had many false interpretations placed 
upon it before and after approval by the Baptist State 
Convention, to which reference shall be made in a future 
chapter. 

Because of the attitude of one or two men who served 
on the committee, many wild reports were scattered 
throughout the State. So heated were the discussions 
growing out of the “merger,” that some of the brethren 
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averred that they would tear up the convention before 
they would let the agreement be adopted. Therefore, 
great crowds visited the convention in its regular annual 
session to see what the outcome would be. Strange to 
say, however, the good brother who had so vigorously 
opposed the entire movement, made the motion on the 
floor of the Convention to adopt the “merger” in toto. 

The Articles of Federation having been accepted, the 
unfortunate thing happened—so many men thought they 
were my logical successors to the presidency of the col- 
lege. I was flooded with letters begging me to recom- 
mend them for the place. If I had wanted to do so, the 
applications were so numerous, and coming from friends, 
that I could not have done so. Therefore, I took no part 
in selecting a man for the place. 

The matter of finding a successor in matters where the 
public is involved is fraught with many difficulties. 
Quite often the outgoing administrator feels that he has 
somewhat of a lien on the job; that he, therefore, has 
the kingly right to name his successor and in an unseen 
way dictate the policies of the job that he has left be- 
hind. This often rules out the possibility of selecting 
the best man. For, in such instances, friendship, more 
or less, and not efficiency prevails. 

Although my heart was almost to the breaking point, 
and with a feeling that all might not go well, when I re- 
flected that I was preparing to leave a place where the 
best years of my life had been spent, I became resigned 
to what seemed to me Divine guidance and left the en- 
tire situation to God. Then I recalled the words of 
Doctor George Rice Hovey. When I told him that I 
was finding it almost impossible to make up my mind 
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to leave Morris College, he replied, “You will have to 
leave some day. You had better quit grieving about that 
and let God take care of the future.” His advice was 
the best way out, and I tried to follow it as best I could. 

It is human to feel that we are the only persons who 
can successfully fill the jobs we hold; that when we drop 
out, the entire machinery will soon go to pieces. It did 
not so happen in this instance, and it does not so happen 
in thousands of others. And so often, as in this instance, 
“a change for the job is best.” Things need to be done 
in a different way, and it requires a new set up to per- 
fect these changes. “The workers go or die, but the 
work goes on.” 
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Final Commencement at Morris and on to Benedict 


For the final commencement proper, nothing out of the 
ordinary had been planned. The commencement program 
was completed about 12:30. Immediately afterward, all 
assembled in front of the chapel for a brief program to 
dedicate the marker. On the buildings erected, for the 
most part, cornerstones had been omitted, so I deemed 
it well to give such information as would have appeared 
in the cornerstone on this marker. President D. H. 
Sims of Allen University, who is now Bishop, delivered 
the Dedicatorial Address and President C. B. Antisdel, 
of Benedict College, gave the Dedicatorial Prayer. It 
was all over. Another chapter in my life was completed. 
Eighteen years were behind me. They were short 
years fraught with many varied activities. There were 
forty acres of land and seven buildings, all brick except 
one and all paid for. There was an organized faculty 
and student group, all ready to take up where I had 
left off and full of zeal and enthusiasm to continue the 
program of education and uplift in a big and better way. 

My successor, President Pinson, was on the scene. He 
knew the way, for he had worked with me in a fine way 
for fifteen years. There was no one to call him from 
bed after his first night’s sleep to settle electric bills, for 
there were none to settle. There were no judgments at 
the County Court House to aggravate, for they had long 
since been blotted out, and bills thereafter were not al- 
lowed to get into the hands of attorneys for collection. 
There were no teachers to worry the new administration 
about back salaries, for all salaries had been paid prompt- 
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ly each month for the last eighteen years. I closed feel- 
ing happy and glorifying God that He had made these 
conditions possible. 

If anything lasting was done, let Him be praised. For 
the mistakes that were made, and there were many, I 
offer as an apology my many infirmities and not the de- 
sire of my heart. 


The only people who do not make mistakes are 
dead people. I saw a man last week who has not 
made a mistake for four thousand years. He was a 
mummy in the Egyptian department of the British 
Museum.— Wayland. 


When one has finished a piece of work, I think it is 
better for him not to stand and continue to look on, but 
hasten on to the next field and see what is there to be 
done, then roll up his sleeves and go to work. 

The following Tuesday after the closing at Morris 
College, the commencement was on at Benedict. Presi- 
dent Antisdel had suggested that I be present and have 
him present me at that commencement. I went, taking 
Mrs. Starks with me. These are not for me occasions to 
be desired. I had rather come in by night, work a year 
and meet the people a year afterwards. But it was not 
thus. The commencement was well attended. Both Mrs. 
Starks and I made brief remarks. 

The Northern Baptist Convention was in session in 
Cleveland, Ohio. We had been urged to meet this con- 
vention with short talks on Sunday afternoon. This was 
a momentous occasion. The big platform was crowded 
with missionaries going, it would appear, to every part 
of the globe. Each hurriedly stated where he or she was 
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going and what each hoped to accomplish. Finally my 
time came and my brief, scared, trembling remarks were 
all over. I was glad. Then came the wife. Well, she 
used up the allotted five minutes and asked for “just 
another minute more.” This she deliberately took, with 
the women present beckoning her to go on. She made 
a good impression. 

Leaving this convention, we hurried back to Morris 
College, Sumter, and by Thursday we were all packed 
and moving to Benedict College. This was June 5, 1930. 
I was to take charge June 15, but my time was out at 
Morris, and the best place for my nerves was at Benedict, 
where I was to begin another “grind.” 

I found Doctor Antisdel waiting for my coming and 
ready to give me a most cordial welcome. Occasionally 
the thought would arise: ‘Deep down in his heart of 
hearts, I wonder how will he receive me!” That question 
was soon settled. With the caress left out, a parent 
could not have more graciously received a son whom he 
loved than he received me on my coming to Benedict to 
sojourn. I had always had a cordial welcome on the 
campus at Benedict from this big-hearted friend and 
brother. I had been coming on short visits before as a 
visitor. This time I was coming as president; coming 
to take the place of the man who had gone before me and 
was still there as president for ten days longer. How 
would you have received such a one as I? 

Doctor Antisdel showed me the ins and outs of things 
official and the bank accounts. As he presented the 
savings bank book, he remarked in a most fatherly way, 
“T could have spent much of this money, but I knew 
for some time that you were coming and I wanted to have 
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a nice account for you in the bank. You take this now 
and use as you please. But to begin with you will want 
to make some needy repairs that I have left off until you 
came.” 

Those were ten happy days. Doctor Antisdel possesses 
a bit of dry humor that he often reveals to those he loves. 
One day as I sat in the office, he remarked, “You sit 
there,” pointing to another nearby chair, “You can’t 
sit in this chair until the fifteenth; you take charge then.” 

Doctor Antisdel was to be not only President Emeritus, 
but Dean of the School of Theology, which should carry 
a splendid salary. He was going to his summer home in 
Michigan and I was trying to complete my budget before 
he left. I was much perplexed to know what to offer 
him. He looked on as I placed the amount of salary op- 
posite each name. Upon reaching his name I asked, 
“How much shall I write opposite your name?” I was 
surprised when, with a wave of his hand he said, “noth- 
ing for me. You can have my services.” I knew that 
this good man would ring true. Other people of admin- 
istrative experience of long years had said that 1 would 
make a mistake should I attempt to start off with him 
still connected with the work. I did not take their ad- 
vice. I was pretty certain that I knew the man and 
that I could trust him for advice and counsel whenever 
I needed it. I was not mistaken for a moment. I could 
not have made it as well without him. He has never 
assumed the place of a dictator, but offers advice only 
after being asked to do so. The fact of the whole matter 
is, he has always been my friend. He loves me. I knew 
it. I give here a portion of a letter written me eight 
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years before I came to Benedict. In this letter you can 
see his kindly, brotherly love for me. 


Benedict College, 
Columbia, S. C. 


July 25, 1922. 


Doctor J. J. Starks, President, 
Morris College, 
Sumter, S. C. 


My dear Doctor Starks: 


I want to congratulate you on the great success of your 
administration of Morris College. The growth has been 
very remarkable, and I use the word “remarkable” 
thoughtfully. I heard several say that your address at 
Abbeville was the best they had ever heard you make, 
and that also is saying much. As I listened to it I was 
uplifted and said, “That man is a statesman.” The tact- 
ful way of meeting criticisms that had been made against 
students and the way you turned the tables was a master 
stroke. 

I appreciate more than I can express your interest in 
Benedict College. Of course, both of us care above every- 
thing else for the general good of the colored people, 
especially in South Carolina, and as Professor Sims in- 
timated, in all lines of work the greatest good is ac- 
complished through “team work.” 

Your letter declining out of the goodness of your heart 
to accept any check in connection with the Baccalaureate 
Sermon touched me deeply. I assure you I appreciate 
the spirit of kindness and goodwill. It is easy to work 
when such a spirit prevails. I sometimes become sad 
when, on the part of some in the State, there has been, 
well, let us call it coldness. 

I wish we both had more students in the college de- 
partment proper, and especially in our ministerial depart- 
ment. It seems as though we are not using the Lord’s 
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money to the best advantage, and our best trained teachers 
have sometimes less than ten in a class, when they could 
just as well, yes better, teach twenty-five or thirty. I 


hope in a very few years our college departments also 
will be crowded. 


Most cordially yours, 
C. B. Antisdel. 
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CuHapTer XX 
Looking From a Distance 


Assuming the presidency of Benedict was to be almost 
a new experience for me. My past experiences had been 
with schools that I had practically built. The constit- 
uency of those schools I had figured largely in the mak- 
ing. The teachers thoroughly understood me and I 
understood them. The students were of my moulding. They 
knew my wishes and tried in a very fine way to gratify 
them. We sacrificed and even suffered together; and 
when a moment of free breathing and rejoicing came, 
we rejoiced together. 

Such conditions could not be expected in this new 
field, and it was well that I did not expect things to be 
as they were in former days. In former jobs it was 
“all black”; in the new job it was “all white,” so to speak. 
Colored people had done all. In this new field, white 
people had done all. Under such conditions, we might 
look for a group of students entirely different in thinking 
and in attitude. My forecast in these particulars was 
correct. 

There was another situation that had to be taken into 
account. Benedict had always had a white administra- 
tion. This in itself would create a different kind of 
thinking and estimate on the part of the “Benedict world” 
in its relation especially to former graduates and students 
of the institution. Then, too, the faculty had always 
been mixed and in more recent years, almost fifty-fifty. 
The idea of a complete colored faculty became a most 
interesting problem for me. The orders from New York 
were, “Use your pleasure.” “Have all colored or mix them 
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as you see fit.” At the same time, certain trustees, both 
white and colored, thought that I should “clean the slate” 
and select an entirely colored faculty. The Alumni Asso- 
ciation felt that white teachers should be retained. The 
letter below from the Alumni Association of Benedict in- 
dicates the attitude of that body. 


Columbia, S. C., 
November 6, 1929. 


The American Baptist Home Mission Society, 
New York City, 
Dr. George Rice Hovey, Secretary. 

An article in the Record, a daily newspaper of Colum- 
bia, S. C., October 10, 1929, which is herewith attached, 
gave an account of the merging of Benedict College and 
Morris College, both of this State. 

The Alumni Association, assuming that the article in 
substance was authoritative, expressed itself on the fol- 
lowing matters which it hopes the Board in New York 
will consider: 

1. The Alumni Association most heartily endorses the 
movement of merging Benedict and Morris Colleges. 

2. The Alumni Association expresses its gratitude to 
President Antisdel for the splendid manner in which he 
has handled Benedict College, and the sacrifices that he 
has undergone for our people, a life worthy of emulation. 

3. The article referring to President Antisdel as being 
the only white member of the faculty to remain causes 
the Alumni Association great concern. Realizing the 
benefits of education and culture that come from our 
white teachers and friends of the North, the Association 
voted unanimously to take the matter up with the Board 
urging them that it may be their future policy that the 
faculty remain mixed, both white and colored. 

Signed, 
D. K. Jenkins, President, 
Janie Adams, Secretary. 
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A copy of this letter was sent to me without request on 
my part. The Alumni Association seemed not to know that 
the Home Mission Society did not then and has never 
said who should or should not teach in its schools. I was 
glad to know the slant of the Alumni Association. The 
opinion of the Trustee Board, of course, had more weight 
with me. 

If we were to retain colored teachers as a whole, which 
to retain and which ones to let go was a problem that 
gave much concern. While I was reaching a decision, 
many “well wishers” sent me anonymous letters telling 
me which ones should not be kept on the new faculty. 
To all such letters, as has always been my custom, I 
turned a deaf ear. I finally decided to keep two white 
teachers, and have since added two others, making a total 
of four. | 

It would not be out of place to state that before coming 
to Benedict I also had many letters from certain students 
who wanted to know what would be my policies in regards 
to certain things at the school. This furnished no prob- 
lem for me. My reply to these was that we would have 
plenty of time in which to pass on all such interesting 
questions after I had taken charge. In this I was correct. 
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Cuaprer X XI 
The New Objectives for Benedict 


My coming to Benedict was to carry with it a new 
academic set-up. Several changes were to be made. In 
the first place, the model school work, which carried the 
grades from one through the eighth, was to be dropped 
immediately. This was done. The high school was to 
be dropped by years, beginning with the first year and 
dropping a year each year until all four years were dis- 
continued. The school of Theology was to be organized 
with Doctor C. B. Antisdel as Dean. Greater emphasis 
was to be placed on the college department as such. 


All of these things have been done. In the school 
of Theology there are five men giving all or part time. 
The full course leading to the B. D. degree is on with 
quite a few college men doing full time work. The col- 
lege department has grown to nearly five hundred men 
and women, with the women slightly in the majority. 
Year by year we can see improvement in the grade of 
students in attendance and in the quality of work done. 


A further advanced step has been made. A library 
has been built on Benedict’s campus. For this purpose 
the General Education Board donated $40,000.00. Bene- 
dict College raised $20,000.00; making a total cost of 
$60,000.00. The work was completed in 1938. 

I think that one of the most outstanding accomplish- 
ments that have been realized since I came to Benedict 
is the cooperation with the authorities of Allen Univer- 
sity in putting on affiliated courses in the two institutions, 
wherein the junior and senior classes of the two institu- 
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tions exchange classes. Eight men, four from each in- 
stitution, have charge. Hereby a better spirit of co- 
operation is engendered and there is considerable finan- 
cial savings to both schools. The two institutions are 
now having joint Thanksgiving exercises and baccalau- 
reate sermon each year. 
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Cuapter XXII 
Curricula Adjustments 


I think it is a fine thing to live long enough to be able 
to look back and see the kinks in the path over which we 
have traveled. ‘These can be seen if one is conscientious 
and cares to take the trouble to look back and is then 
honest enough to make an humble confession. 

While in college, I taught three years under one of the 
best critic teachers I ever knew—Miss Carrie E. Bemus, 
who organized the first Teacher-Training course at Spel- 
man Seminary. These were three years well spent, and 
they meant much to me in the years spent at Seneca and 
Morris College. But I worked with her “under the yoke.” 
The work under Miss Bemus was more or less “involun- 
tary servitude.” All the time I found myself somewhat 
“kicking against the pricks.” I was all the time hurry- 
ing to get out and fill the pulpit. It never once entered 
my mind that I should ever attempt to head a school 
of any kind. The very thought was so completely over- 
shadowed by my determination to preach, that teaching 
or trying to run a school was lost to view. At first, the 
school came to me rather as an avocation. No one knew 
this better than did Miss Bemus. She had worked with 
me three years and tried hard to get me to work with her. 

When I started the work at Seneca, she wrote me a 
letter and among other things she said, “Mr. Starks, I 
wish I had time to run over to Seneca (which was one 
hundred twenty miles from Atlanta) and organize your 
school for you.” I was just beginning and did not know 
that I did not know. I regarded her letter to me as a 
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burlesque and an insult, although I knew she did not 
intend for it to be taken in that light. 

What would I do if I had to go back and start over? 
I should try to get well-prepared, kind, sympathetic Miss 
Bemus, or some other person with her knowledge and 
skill, to come and organize the school for me. In my 
Constitution, By-Laws and Charter I should make pro- 
visions for a high school. I should so fix these laws and 
this charter that the school could be changed only by 
due process of law. I should have such arrangements 
made that to change to a junior college or anything of 
that nature, the school head would have to show that 
there was in sight sufficient income to maintain such a 
school. In addition to this financial certainty, the ap- 
plication for change would have to show that the proper 
number of well-prepared teachers was on the faculty and 
a good principal was in charge. This school with its 
faculty and financial status would have to be approved 
by the State Department of Education before it could be 
called other than an Institute. 

Since the school is operated by the Church, I should 
endeavor to make it strictly a Church School, with a 
group of students coming from the churches of that and 
surrounding communities. I should endeavor, as well 
as I could, to return these students, upon graduation, to 
their homes prepared to work better in the church and 
in the community. I should want to send out such ma- 
terial that people generally, in coming in contact with 
them, would take note of them and know they had been 
students at Seneca Institute. Many of these students 
might not get to college. Those who did would be super- 
ior in type and training along many lines to the average 
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college group, and would become leaders of the race. 
Those who were not so fortunate as to get into college, 
would take their places a little lower in life than those 
with the full college course, but would be prepared for 
business and home-making in a very pronounced way. 

In this way, Seneca Institute, the little school at the 
foot of the mountains just a few miles removed from 
Georgia, and not too far from Tennessee, would be in a 
class by itself as to high school training and culture. 
In the course of years I should make it so attractive that 
it would command the attention of Northern philan- 
thropists. In short, the school would become ideal and 
famous. The Negroes in that section, in the meantime, 
would not relinquish their title to ownership, but they 
would reach the point where they would let others come 
in and help them operate it. Thus, the necessity of the 
school would not be questioned, and its perpetuity 
guaranteed. 

What I have said of Seneca Institute, I repeat in part 
in regards to Morris College. Unlike Seneca Institute, I 
was not in the naming of Morris College. The name was 
given before my time. To have changed the name might 
have resulted in an early infant death. And yet a name 
may tell nothing as to what goes on inside. 

But if I were going back to Morris and start the job 
over, what would I do in the light of present day educa- 
tion? I think I should do a good many things differently. 
In the first place, I should let the name remain, but I 
should not want that word “college” interpreted in the 
light of a college of liberal arts. I should make a care- 
ful survey of the other colleges about me, those in South 
Carolina, the farthest of the four being about sixty miles. 
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I should not attempt anything that these colleges were 
doing in the way that they are doing them. In other 
words, my organization would be inexpensive, something 
that would meet the needs of the people. In a big way 
I should enter a field untouched by the other colleges. 
Upon this new plan I should direct my efforts and make 
my school stand high in the type of service rendered. 
My school would be operated at a cost that could be sup- 
ported by the denomination, and at the same time would 
work itself into the good graces of public opinion, in and 
out of the State. In the scope of work selected, I should 
cover four years’ work. Two of these years would be 
the junior and senior high school. The other two 
would cover two years above high school. These would 
be given to training teachers, with great emphasis placed 
upon primary work. In other words, my major effort 
would be in the field of teacher-training. 

In the model school I should maintain about six grades. 
This would be the practice school. My object would be 
to prepare teachers for this time when so many other 
colleges are shooting over the heads of the teachers’ needs 
throughout the Southland. This would not require a 
large force. The needs of the people would be more 
nearly met, and the constituency would be able to meet 
the financial demands of such a program. 

There is another feature that I should take into account. 
I should operate what might be termed a Junior School 
of Religion with two good men in charge. From this 
school would come the pastors for our churches in a big 
way, and a certain type of Sunday School and religious 
workers. I should secure the salaries of one of these 
men from some white board, letting this stand as their 
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missionary effort among Negroes of the South. In this 
set-up, I should seek the service of one man with the 
ability to teach young men and women. His task would 
be to teach human beings rather than text books. This 
man would seek to know the thinking of young people, 
their inclinations, their problems, and would possess the 
ability to help direct the lives of the young toward defi- 
nite goals and thus send them forth into life with some- 
thing definite before them and not have them shooting 
aimlessly into space, wasting their lives purposeless and 
hitting nothing. 

Such a program would make its appeal to our own 
people and to benevolently inclined people on the outside. 
Without a doubt, Educational Boards would help in such 
a school, whereas they would never consider helping a 
school that would make an effort at duplicating schools 
already established, whether needed or not. As to the 
matter of rating, such a school would warrant a rating 
peculiar to itself. 

I have written what is in my mind. If I could live 
my life over, I should make these dreams come true. 
Recently I passed by automobile over two thousand miles 
of our public highways. It was heart-rendering to see 
the many schools once operated by colored people now 
abandoned and left to bats and owls, and think of the 
thousands of dollars tied up in them. In some cases, 
this condition was the result of duplication—trying to do 
what others were doing, when there was no demand for 
such an effort. In other instances, no one had sat down 
and counted the cost. If we are going to continue the 
business of owning and running schools, we had better 
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try to operate some of them in a new way or close them 
out, salvage the buildings and turn the money accruing 
therefrom to some other well-going institution or some 
benevolent organization. But “Advice is seldom wel- 
come. Those who need it most, like it least.”—Johnson. 
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Cuaptrer XXIII 
Building Men 
The test of every religious, political or 
educational system is the man that it forms. 
—Amiel. 

Erecting buildings is something not to be despised. 
To be able to take a rough piece of stone and bring out of 
it a majestic-looking man is a fine art. I once saw a 
man who had done that, but when called upon to say a 
word about the man he had chiseled out, he could not 
speak as effectively as an intelligent eight year old boy 
could have done. Buildings do not make colleges. What 
goes on inside of these building's is the thing that counts. 

Thirty-five years is a short time in which to build a 
man. Men, like trees, require a long time to reach ma- 
turity, and neither can grow without the hand of God. 
Man can assist God only in the man-building process. He 
can knock off the rough edges and help the man inside 
come out. That has been a tedious job for me. As to 
how well I handled the chisel, the unveiled statues speak 
for themselves. 

When I began work at Seneca Institute, there was 
but one colored person in that entire county who had 
finished high school. Of twenty Baptist churches, not 
one was served by a pastor above the seventh grade. 
That community had not so much as heard that there 
was such a thing as a Negro doctor. If a Negro druggist 
had made his appearance in that section, I doubt seriously 
whether the colored people would have allowed him to 
fill a prescription for them. None of them knew that 
Negroes were mail clerks; notwithstanding the fact that 
the heaviest mail cars of the State passed through Seneca. 
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I doubt if many of the colored population knew the mail 
car when they saw it. 

Conditions relative to these things were made over 
during my thirteen years’ sojourn at Seneca Institute. 
At the end of my stay there was more than one high 
school graduate for every colored school in the county. 
Many of our graduates now fill the pulpits in the county. 
Others have gone elsewhere for advanced study. Two 
of the churches I pastored at the time of my leaving are 
filled by men who studied with us at Seneca Institute. 
Many went into railway mail service and distinguished 
themselves there. I can point with pride to quite a few 
who took medicine and pharmacy, going directly from 
Seneca Institute. One, after finishing medicine, re- 
turned to Seneca, his Boma town. Another i is a pharma- 
cist and another a dentist. 

At Morris College the story is more amplified. Many 
of the religious leaders of South Carolina come from 
Morris College. Their lines of activity are too numer- 
ous to mention at length in this brief chapter. They fill 
many of our most prominent pulpits; moderate our As- 
sociations with grace and dignity. In medicine they rank 
high. They rank with the most outstanding teachers of 
the State. Some have attained both state and national 
distinction. 

A few weeks ago I addressed a district teachers’ as- 
sociation of possibly five hundred teachers. A hand vote 
showed that over one fourth of that group had worked 
with us either at Seneca, Morris or Benedict. I have 
said nothing about the hundreds that have gone back 
to the farms; that have taken their places in modern 
home-making and serve the people in the church life of 
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their communities, making conditions better. All this 
host of students that we have sent forth from year to year 
for over a period of thirty-five years, as I view them, 
represent character development, which is the great, if 
not the sole, aim of education. 

This chapter is full of self praise, and quite often 
“those who are greedy for praise prove that they are poor 
in merit.” . 

If I have done any good in helping others, I think this 
good was accomplished through condition or place rather 
than by any special worth of mine. If my life had been 
spent in some place that was already developed, the story 
might have taken on a different color. It is true that 
the light shines brighter in darkness. I believe the young 
people who came along with us entered into the struggles 
and toils through which we passed. The hardships en- 
tered their systems and became a part of their blood and 
sinews. 

I can never forget that group of boys and girls, young 
men and young women with whom we have had to do. 
They possessed a devotion and a loyalty not to be sur- 
passed or equaled by students of any other group. My 
burdens were their burdens; my tasks, their tasks. All 
they wanted to know were my wishes. It was sufficient 
only to advise them just what steps to take to execute my 
wishes, and the task was on to a finish. With such loyalty 
I did not know what it was to grow tired or become dis- 
couraged. Through their devotions, my steps kept quick 
and my body young. They tried to hold up my hand. 
If I climbed, they went up with me. If I failed to mould 
them, it was my fault and not theirs, for they were as 
clay in my hands. 
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Cuapter XXIV 
Lessons Learned About Negro Supported Schools 


In the last forty-five years the Negroes of the South 
have gone far in the establishment of schools for the 
race—high schools and colleges. Many of these have 
sprung up over night, so to speak, like Jonah’s gourd 
vine. Practically all were under denominational aus- 
pices, the greater number being Baptist Schools. 

The objectives behind the founding of these schools 
varied. Some were born out of necessity; others came out 
of opposition to some other schools; others still, were con- 
ceived in the minds of some individual or family; still 
others simply because some other section was running a 
school with what seemed to them some degree of success. 
A few of these schools here and there were well placed 
and have served well their constituency. 

Failures are more pronounced where the school was 
untimely or illy placed, poorly managed and poorly sup- 
ported. Many failures have resulted because the found- 
ers did not first sit down and count the cost. They did 
not even dream about the cost of financing a school. They 
started out well. They succeeded in erecting a few poorly 
constructed buildings, then imagined the job was over. 
Their interest waned. The movement went to sleep. In 
many instances, much money was squandered and the 
people discouraged, and the people finally worse off than 
before. 

The successful operation of the type of school in mind 
is largely due to thoughts of one man—one good leader 
with a vision and who is above the masses in business 
acumen. Without such a leadership, an undertaking of 
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the kind herein named is doomed. The saying, “there 
are no bad armies, but bad generals,” fits in well in this 
instance. It requires much money and great patience to 
operate a school. So often my people are minus both. 
They are not willing to take the steps required to put an 
institution on a firm, permanent foundation. Their 
money, like their patience, soon wanes, if the child does 
not grow into manhood in a day. 


I have observed another evil. My people indulge too 
much in trying to build upon false premises. ‘They prate 
too much about race ownership without carrying out the 
principles that lie behind the things that make ownership 
possible. That many of these race schools have done 
great good, no one can deny. To many of them, how- 
ever, comes a time when they have completed their use- 
fulness. At that point wisdom should dictate their clos- 
ing, salvaging’ their plant and diverting their minds and 
money to some other kind of racial uplift. 

This seems to be the weakest point touching this whole 
race school ownership—knowing when to quit. 
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CHAPTER XX V 
Fourteen Years in the Pastorate 


My pastorate covers the first fourteen years of public 
life and shall be discussed briefly. My first pastorate 
was at Dunn Creek Baptist Church of which I was a 
member. This church is located in Greenwood County 
near Ware Shoals. It was vacant when I came out of 
school and I was selected as pastor. My ordination took 
place during the regular session of the Little River As- 
sociation with the Fairfield Baptist Church in August, 
1899. The chairman of the board of ordination was the 
Reverend J. M. Williford. The secretary was Professor 
Henry R. Latimer. This board was very gracious and 
kind tome. After the organization of the council, a vote 
was taken that I be ordained without a literary examina- 
tion. The members of the council stated that I was 
better prepared to preach than they. 

This church was served one year after beginning the 
work at Seneca Institute in September, 1899. I soon 
found out that my church was too far away and the 
method of transportation too unsuitable for me to keep 
this church. In October, 1900, I told the officers that 
I could not continue as pastor and suggested that they 
accept the Rev. J. S. Maddox, who was also a member 
of this same church, as pastor. This was done and he 
continues from that date to the present time. 

While at Seneca, the following churches were served: 
Mt. Nebo Baptist Church, about five miles from Seneca; 
Canaan, six miles from Seneca; Ebenezer Baptist Church, 
in the town of Seneca; the Pleasant Hill Baptist Church, 
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ten miles from Seneca, and the Richland Baptist Church, 
four miles from Seneca. 

The most effective work was done at Canaan where I 
served twelve years. This church was near the foot of 
the Blue Ridge mountains. There were many people 
near that section who had never heard the gospel. I 
remember so well that a certain deacon of that church 
told me that his old father, eighty-four years of age, was 
the best man he ever knew; that he had never joined the 
church because he had always lived back in the moun- 
tains and had never heard the gospel. He brought the 
old man to church during one of our revival services. 
He sat quietly that day and listened to the persuasion 
exerted through God’s word. When the invitation to 
joiners was given, this old man came immediately and 
confessed Jesus. This was a revival of the ingathering 
of old people. Among the others was another old man, 
seventy years old. It was a happy day, a day of rejoic- 
ing when two old men, seventy and eighty-four, went into 
the baptismal waters. 

I called this my mountain church. It had but a hand- 
ful of members who were poor and ignorant and had a 
low conception of things high. I had opportunities to 
drop those people and accept work where there was 
much more intelligence and better living conditions, 
but refused to go because there was a greater opportunity 
for service at Canaan. So at Canaan I remained until 
I moved to Morris College, one hundred fifty miles away. 
I was able to build and pay for a splendid little church 
before leaving. Because I owned a farm adjoining the 
church property, before selling this farm, I gave this 
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church one acre of land which gave them a splendid 
location with a fine grove of oaks encircling the church. 

After Canaan, it seemed that the next most good done 
was at Pleasant Hill. This was an exceptional location, 
a place to render service, a place where everybody was 
brought into the fellowship of the church. In one of 
our meetings, very early it became a question as to where 
we could find “any more sinners.” I vividly recall how 
the officers would assemble with the pastor, and one 
would remark, “Yes, I believe I know where there is 
one down in such and such a place.” At the next service 
this officer had gone out and brought this unsaved per- 
son to the church and he was saved that day. This 
process was kept up with the most telling results that 
I have ever witnessed throughout a week’s service. 

I resigned this church at one time, because I was over- 
worked and thought some one else could serve more ef- 
fectively. JI went over on Sunday morning and preached 
my “farewell sermon.” I then went to the home of a 
member for dinner, expecting to return that night for 
a brief service and say “goodbye” to all. Upon reaching 
the church a bit after dark, a great crowd had as- 
sembled and they were singing and praying. I hitched 
my horse and concealed myself in the dark behind the 
church to listen to what was going on. I have never 
heard a group of people pray so earnestly. It seemed 
that everyone who prayed was calling my name and 
praying forme. Finally, lentered. A visitor was there. 
He came to me and said, “These people have been praying 
for you tonight. You can’t leave them now. God will 
not bless you if you do.” Soon an old officer came to 
me with tearful eyes earnestly entreating me to recon- 
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sider my decision to leave, and stay with them. Then 
others and others came. I changed my mind and con- 
tinued in the service of the church until I was called 
to Morris College. My affections were almost equally 
divided between Canaan and Pleasant Hill. 

I could tell a story almost as endearing relative to the 
other churches served in and about Seneca. It must not 
be forgotten that I was called to preach, a job that one 
cannot lay down at will and walk away from, as one 
would discard a garment. For years and years I felt 
that I should give up school work entirely and go from 
the pulpit to Heaven. 

Those were sweet years of church fellowship. My 
dealing with all was a fellowship that bound us together 
in a tie that was hard to sever. 

It should be added that at all places served, there was 
a physical improvement made, either in building a new 
church out and out, or in some outstanding way to better 
the house of worship. 

My churches were outstanding in the Association that 
supported Seneca Institute. I was Moderator of this 
Association. At the time of my leaving, this little group 
of Christians was fast becoming the ideal group of the 
State. I served one year after moving to Sumter, but 
my work there called me when other meetings were in 
session. Hence, my resignation was the wisest thing. 

When I left Seneca Institute, I took charge of Morris 
College. I thought my days in the pulpit were out for 
many years, at least. But this was only imaginary. 
Soon after going to Sumter, the pastor of one of our 
churches passed away. This church was to entertain 
the State Convention. I was asked to take charge until 
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the Convention was over in June. This I did. But 
when the Convention was over, the people seemed to 
have forgotten their promise and made no effort to place 
aman in the church. This was entirely out of the ques- 
tion. The work of the College was too heavy to add 
on an additional burden. It was in August that I 
succeeded in getting those good people to accept the 
pastoral services of another man. Nothing but a few 
repairs and the mere holding the people for another man 
marked my services. 

This short stay at the Zion Baptist Church of Sumter 
marked the end of church pastorates until Shiloh Baptist 
Church in Bennettsville became vacant fifteen years 
later. Just a visit to meet the people and serve one and 
only one Sunday was my mission. This one visit was 
followed by a promise to return the next Sunday. This 
was in April. Then the question, “Couldn’t you take us 
on through the summer, since school will soon be out?” 
With the desire to preach not having left me, I was 
an easy prey to this suggestion, and served on through 
the summer. This was easy and pleasant. But when 
fall came, no one had been chosen as pastor and no 
visible efforts were being made to secure a pastor. In- 
stead, they were talking about a new church. “Just hold 
on and start us off with a new church project. Under 
your management you can send some of your boys to 
us; you need not come often,” and many other such en- 
ticing words were used to beguile me into something 
I had no idea I could be influenced to undertake. It was 
the building of a nice brick church without debt that 
appealed to me. This was attempted. By and by a 
rally was on. Hundreds of dollars came into the church 
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treasury. The ground was broken and bricks began to 
be piled up on the ground. The work was begun. The 
walls were towering up beautifully. 

All the time I was casting about for a good man who 
could step in and carry on as I had begun, and complete 
the church. The Reverend Arthur J. Wright was that 
man. He came on the scene. I asked the people to 
take him, telling them I would come to see them from 
time to time. The Reverend Wright began and well did 
he plant his spirit into the people of Shiloh. In a few 
months the lovely house of worship was completed, prac- 
tically clear of debt. I kept my word and went back at 
least once a year. My name is still there as pastor, I 
suppose, but the Reverend Mr. Wright is the man of 
the hour. My sojourn there was about two years. 

My coming to Benedict College would seemingly mark, 
for a time, the close of my even supplying churches. 
But I had scarcely unpacked my belongings when the 
Second Calvary Baptist Church wanted a supply “until 
they could locate a pastor.” A ninety day supply was 
promised them by me. When this time expired, I saw 
no pastor in sight. My time had expired. I well under- 
stood what it meant to supply “until we can get a pastor.” 
That kind of thing had been worked on me before. 
Therefore, I completed “my work” and firmly stated to 
the officers that I could stay no longer. 

A man can be reached in so many unexpected ways. 
This time a sick friend intervened. The call came from 
the Reverend T. M. Boykin, pastor of the Union Baptist 
Church, and whom it was thought would not last many 
days longer. Therefore, it was the natural thing to 
say yes to a sick friend. “Will you carry on my work 
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for me? You can send different students. You would 
not have to preach much, yourself. Send the boys.” 
I soon found that this plan of sending different ones each 
Sunday did not work so well. Therefore, rather than 
let the work lag, I found myself deeply absorbed as a 
regular elected pastor. It was at the end of six months, 
in June, 1934, when I completed my last pastoral effort 
up to this writing. 

Do I regret the effort made with these churches which 
might be considered somewhat as a side issue or an 
avocation? Not by any means. By force of circum- 
stances, I have spent my life in educational work. If 
left entirely to my own choice, I would be in the pulpit 
today. For usefullness and an opportunity to serve in 
a big way, nothing’ furnishes a greater place than the 
pulpit—the Negro pulpit. I am afraid many of our 
preachers have not learned this fact. The “called” 
preacher is God’s appointed man and nothing in the world 
can get between God and His appointed leader. So 
far as the Negro is concerned, he must look to his 
preacher for guidance and leadership, many, many more 
years to come. The sooner he learns this fact, the better 
it will be for the race. At the same time, more and more, 
the preacher must learn that he is the shepherd of the 
flock; that it is his business to lead and feed the flock, 
not to exploit it. 


“To love to preach is one thing—to love those 
to whom we preach, quite another.”—Cecil. 
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Revival Meeting Eaperiences 


It is generally believed that one cannot engage in edu- 
cational work and, at the same time, become very effec- 
tive as a preacher. Because I knew that I had a divine 
call to the ministry, I always had a feeling that I should 
devote some time to any and everything that the ministry 
calls for, not slighting an opportunity to engage in revival 
meetings. While I could not find ample time to de- 
velop that side of my ministerial life, the efforts made 
in that direction were attended with both successes and 
seeming failures. I think the more prominent successes 
were those had in my own churches. I thought then, 
as I do now, that the pastor should, in most cases, con- 
duct his own services or meetings. 

To speak at length of my revival experiences would 
consume too much space and time for this short chapter. 
Fortunately, I had the pleasure of witnessing many coun- 
try revivals in the churches and communities where I 
was teaching during the summer months of my college 
life. Many of those country preachers were not what 
would be termed learned men; but they were possessed of 
great evangelistic powers. Sometimes they were very 
successful in their preaching and the appeals following 
their sermons. 

At one big church in Hart County, Georgia, a very 
devout man, the Reverend A. R. McKinney, pastored 
and generally conducted his own meetings with telling 
success. At one of these meetings, he preached several 
days and nights seemingly without reaching anyone. He 
became very discouraged, and told me that he felt like 
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closing out. Finally, he remarked, “J. J.”, as he often 
called me, “Preach for me today; I am about ready to give 
up.” I had worked with him throughout the meetings 
and had an idea that that particular crowd did not take 
so strongly to the “mourners’ bench” idea. So I con- 
sented to help him out that day, speaking twice and, by 
his consent, omitting the mourners’ bench, and made the 
appeal immediately after the brief discourses. Seven- 
teen joined for baptism. The first text was from Acts, 
“What Must I Do To Be Saved,” The text of the evening 
was from Revelations 7:17, “And God shall wipe away 
all tears from their eyes.” 

This was during my sophomore year in college. Con- 
ducting a successful revival meeting in a live country 
church does not always mean that one has great evange- 
listic powers. I think a greater test comes in college 
revivals. About one such meeting I wish to speak. 
It was during my presidency at Morris College, 1922. 
Beginning Sunday evening, three brief services were held 
each morning, noon and night. 

Notwithstanding, that many years had been spent in 
the pastorate and that many meetings had been con- 
ducted, I had never seen such an outpouring of the Holy 
Spirit as was manifested on Thursday of that week. The 
Spirit came suddenly as of a rushing mighty wind. 
He sat upon all alike, both teachers and students. They 
arose en masse and began crying and telling what the 
Lord had done for them. We had to close school for the 
remainder of that day. This meeting was at the noon 
hour. 

In the midst of outstanding successes, there are out- 
standing failures. The latter, I once thought, was mine 
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in a meeting held for the Reverend J. S. Daniels at 
Bethlehem Church near Simpsonville, South Carolina. 
This was the coldest affair in the nature of a revival that 
I have ever witnessed in my life. I began preaching 
Monday night. I labored hard trying to preach twice 
a day. The crowd was good from the start and stuck 
with me beautifully. The Reverend Daniels was all 
that a pastor could be to a visiting minister. But every- 
thing went wrong or, better say, failed to go at all. 
During that whole time up through Wednesday night 
only one little girl joined the church. And I was just 
as happy as if one dozen had joined. The work of the 
evangelistic program is to bring people to Christ; but it 
seemed that the people at Simpsonville did not know 
Christ and did not want to know him through my preach- 
ing. 

After I had gone to the home of a brother from church 
Wednesday night, it began raining. When we arose the 
next morning, it continued to rain, and it was a blessed 
rain tome. I knew I had failed, so I wanted it to rain 
on! I wanted to have it said that we were “rained out.” 
Up in the day, about eleven o’clock, the Reverend Daniels 
suggested that we should do our duty and go to the 
church; that some one might be there. We drove to the 
church, but found no one present. We could not get away 
for the continued down pour of rain. By and by, we saw 
someone drive in the yard and get out of his buggy. 
“Someone trying to get out of the rain, I guess,” remarked 
Reverend Daniels. He did not go into the school house, 
but came into the church. It was one Ed Bennett, the 
worst gambler in that section of Greenville County. He 
came boldly in and told us that he had found the Lord 
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and wanted to join the church. During the week I had 
been to his home for dinner and invited him to come to 
the church. He was there on Wednesday night. I pre- 
pared a sermon for this man Bennett and preached to 
him that night with all the strength that God had given 
me. At the close of service, when all were going, I said 
to him in passing, “Mr. Bennett, I will pray for you to- 
night.” 

This rain closed our services. I went home. I heard 
but little about Mr. Bennett. I passed this church many 
times thereafter, but did not stop. If a man leads thirty 
or forty people to the Saviour during one revival ser- 
vice, he seeks an opportunity to go back. Yes, he goes 
back in season and out of season. He does not want the 
people to forget that evangelist. But when he has failed, 
he does not want to go back any more. In fact, he does 
not want the people to remember that he is the one that 
failed in a meeting one August. 

It was twenty-five years before I went back to Bethle- 
hem Church. A message came from Bennett’s wife in- 
viting me to come and preach her husband’s funeral. I 
had not seen him nor his wife in all these years. I went. 
It had been a long time, if ever before, since, I had seen 
such a concourse of people pay tribute of respect to a com- 
mon, colored man. The choir from a neighboring white 
church led in the singing. The testimonies were by the 
hundreds. People were testifying with their tears—men 
and women, white and black, officers of the church and 
children of the Sunday School. 

Brother Bennett had been a deacon of the church for 
nearly all of those twenty-five years. They said that he 
made the best deacon the church had ever had. He was 
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superintendent of the Sunday School and was equally as 
efficient in that capacity. He was an ideal neighbor. I 
have never seen white neighbors shed tears so freely for 
a black man. 

After all, was that meeting altogether the failure that 
I have depicted? Sometimes I think that we are too 
anxious about numbers. AIl souls are precious in His 
sight. But running a revival meeting a whole week just 
to save one man like Bennett is time well spent. 


It is not a minister’s wisdom but his conviction which 
imparts itself to others. Nothing gives life but life. Red 
flame alone kindles other flames. This was the power of 
the apostles: “We believe and therefore speak.” That was 
the basis of the apostles’ strength_F. W. Robertson. 
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CuaAPpTeR XXVII 
Building 


In my second year as a student at Benedict Institute, I 
learned how to use the common tools in the carpentry de- 
partment, and in learning the use of these tools, a love 
for carpentry was created. However, this was lost sight 
of until I entered public life. From the very beginning, 
buildings of one kind or another were needed. Very little 
money was in sight with which to build, consequently, the 
making of one dollar do the work of two dollars grew out 
of necessity. I did not acquire the skill of an architect 
as such, but I soon learned how to make plans for com- 
mon structures and to accurately make out bills for lum- 
ber according to the plans drawn. 

In hiring carpenters, I worked side by side with them. 
In this way, I not only learned the trade, but secured a 
better quality and a larger quantity of work for the money 
in hand. In this way, too, I soon learned how to build 
quite often for half of what the job would cost if turned 
over to a regular contractor. I also learned the weak- 
ness of the average carpenter. I learned that with a very 
few exceptions, they could not accurately make out a bill 
for lumber for a structure, and they were farther from 
the mark when it came to masonry. Now, we have all 
buildings planned by an architect, but never take the 
architect’s calculation, when it comes to costs in both labor 
and material. 

In working with blue prints made by the architect, I 
have very often found it necessary to correct or change 
some portion of the architect’s plan before the job is com- 
pleted. 
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As already stated, many things learned about building 
grew out of necessity. ‘The same was true in the correc- 
tion of distorted and storm-wrecked buildings. When I 
took charge of Ebenezer Church at Seneca, a church that 
was constructed by experienced architects, I found this 
church out of line with a considerable bow in the middle 
and propped to keep it from falling. A committee was 
appointed to look up the architect, who informed the 
committee that he would supervise the job for $250.00, if 
the church would furnish all material and pay the car- 
penters, all of which would have gone up into many hun- 
dreds of dollars. I figured that this meant a considerable 
debt to the church. I did not explain to the officers my 
plans; but asked them to allow me to direct the work with 
day labor, charging nothing for my time. They readily 
agreed. In a few days my plans were matured. I em- 
ployed a good carpenter. After spending one day in get- 
ting ready, I went about town and secured ten common 
laborers at ten cents per hour. In an hour and a half, 
the walls were jacked in line, tied and bolted together and 
the common laborers dismissed. With the one carpenter 
and two helpers other adjustments went rapidly forward 
to completion at a very small cost. This job was done 
over twenty-five years ago and stands today in fine shape. 

During that same summer a storm passed through the 
county and left two country churches blown from their 
pillars and otherwise so twisted that they could not be 
used. I felt happy in getting a number of men and pull- 
ing these houses in line. I was idle and made no charges 
in either instance. Then, too, I was glad to get the ex- 
perience. 
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In the churches I served, there were always some re- 
pairs or additions needed, and this was done under my 
direction. I found it much cheaper and easier on me to 
take over personal supervision and save money than it 
was to raise the money from poor people in sufficient 
amounts to give the work out by contract. 

What I have said of taking up wrecked buildings might 
in a way be said of moving buildings or rolling buildings. 
I had splendid ideas about rolling buildings. I paid a 
man to roll one for me on the campus of Morris College. 
This was done so quickly and so easily that I decided to 
rig up an improvised outfit of my own, as there were sev- 
eral small houses on private property that needed moving. 
These efforts met with splendid success. But the projects 
were too small to give enough knowledge to make one take 
the risk on big buildings. 

It is always bad to attempt to build a school without 
having the grounds landscaped before the buildings are 
located. In this instance, that had not been done. Soon 
afterwards, a correction was undertaken which necessi- 
tated the moving of a large frame building and then brick 
veneering it. A man was employed under contract to do 
the job. I was rejoicing in the fact that I could rest easy 
and look at him roll this big structure across the campus. 
He “loaded” the building and was making splendid prog- 
ress. But just about the time he got ready to turn, he 
took sick. I had a short time in which to land the build- 
ing and get it ready for veneering, and could not risk 
waiting on the contractor. I was forced to take charge 
and complete the job. I then felt that I could move any- 
thing that was in the way or needed replacement. This 
can in a way be verified in the moving of Colby Hall, 
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which needed adjusting to fit into the quadrangle that 
we wanted to form and also in the moving of Model 
School, a brick building which was brought from un- 
der the hill, on across the campus for two blocks to its 
present site. 

I referred to the savings to an institution where one 
knows something about buildings and building material. 
This fact was evidenced in my first repair effort after com- 
ing to Benedict College. It was decided to move and 
brick veneer Colby Hall, one of the oldest and largest 
buildings on the grounds. The Home Mission Society 
had its architect, Doctor Merrill, come down and employ 
a local architect to take charge of this work along with 
certain other repairs. After the plans were completed, 
the architect advertised for bidders. All bids being in, 
I was informed that the lowest bid was $8,800.00 and that 
this party should be awarded the job. I knew it could be 
done much cheaper, and objected to the award being made 
until I could communicate with the home office in New 
York. In the meantime, the local architect mailed plans 
and specifications to New York with itemized statements 
of material and labor, proving that the work could not be 
done for less than the $8,800.00. I made up a counter 
estimate and appeared in person to the Secretary of Kd- 
ucation and the architect at the offices of the Home Mis- 
sion Society. When I walked in and told them my mis- 
sion, they laid on the table the bill of material, statement 
of labor cost as sent by the local architect, and showed a 
letter written by him which greatly reflected upon my 
ability to do the job at figures lower than these he had 
presented. I threw my bill on the table, and together 
we compared them, item by item. Against the $8,800.00 
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stood my figures $4,400.00. Then I made a vigorous plea 
to be allowed to take charge of the job, and thereby insure 
the savings of more than $4,000.00. The secretary re- 
marked that it was against the policies of the Society to 
allow the presidents of their schools to have anything to 
do with building, but since I had had considerable ex- 
perience in the building line he would give me a try out on 
this job. 

When the work was completed, I sent a nice picture to 
the Home Mission office where it may now be seen in the 
Secretary’s office. After the accounting, it was found 
the exact cost was $4,190.00. Since that time they have 
not questioned my opinion as to the cost of work of any 
kind, 


The present Chapel was built in the very crest of the de- 
pression. Benedict had never had a chapel separate from 
the Boys’ Dormitory, which place was very unsuitable, 
aside from the interior arrangements of the chapel being 
inconvenient. We all felt the need of more and newer 
acceptable conditions. I went to New York and talked 
the matter over with Doctor Smith, Secretary of Edu- 
cation. I told him that I believed I could raise the money 
in South Carolina. He sanctioned the idea, but said the 
Society had its own architects; that they would have to 
draw the plans there, then come down and employ a local 
architect to carry them out. I went to see the Benedict 
College Club of New York. They thought the need was 
imperative, but that it would be impossible to raise the 
money during an economic depression. They did not 
reckon that during great economic depressions labor could 
be had at “a song”. 
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I had the approval of the “powers that be.” I made my 
way back to South Carolina and reported to the school 
that we had in mind the erection of a new chapel and 
pointed out the location. We all rejoiced together. A 
few weeks afterwards, many banks in the state failed. The 
large majority of our graduates in the state were teachers, 
and it was noised abroad about that time that the state 
had a heavy deficit and would not be able to pay teachers. 
This made the way seem impossible. So I wired Doctor 
Smith, “Drive for Chapel called off. Thirty banks in 
State closed. Department of Education unable to pay 
teachers, Letter follows.” So far as I was concerned, the 
whole idea was indefinitely closed. But a strange some- 
thing took place. I got to the place where I could not 
sleep. I was compelled to retrace my steps and write 
Doctor Smith that the campaign for funds had been re- 
opened; that I had decided to rush the campaign to a 
finish. I advised that the architects go ahead with plans 
and specifications; that I wanted to begin work in the 
summer and get the building hulled in before fall, when I 
would have time to give it my personal attention. 

I began “at home” to raise funds. Good Doctor Antis- 
del was the first to be approached, whereupon he re- 
marked, “The Antisdels will start you off with $1,000.00.” 
I could hardly believe my ears. Doctor Antisdel is Pres- 
ident Emeritus, and Dean of the School of Theology. 
Then the woman with whom I live came with the second 
$1,000.00. Her husband followed with another $1,000.00. I 
forgot about the depression. I talked chapel so strongly 
that I made those to whom I spoke forget about it, too. 

The architects informed me that an estimate of 
$48,000.00, even during the depression, was as cheap as it 
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could be built. I made no reply. I knew better. I 
wanted to begin work. The Society informed me that 
their Board would not be willing to see a building started 
and then left open and exposed to the weather for lack of 
funds; that they would vote their consent for me to start 
when I could assure them that enough money was in hand 
for this purpose. I was ready by the early part of June. 
In July the work was on. They were expecting me to 
stop. I had no notion of stopping until the work was 
completed. We held our next commencement in the new 
“Antisdel Chapel”, at which time it was dedicated with 
no debt against the college. In this job, it was again 
demonstrated that a building in the hands of one who 
knows a little about building can be constructed consid- 
erably below architectural price. | 

Just after the meeting of the Program Committee of 
the Northern Baptist Convention, the Secretary wrote, 
“At our recent meeting, in recognition of your accomplish- 
ment in financing and erecting the Antisdel Chapel, the 
committee voted to give you place on the program of the 
Northern Baptist Convention.” ‘This convention met in 
Washington, D. C., June third, 1933. On presenting me 
that Sunday, the Secretary of Education said that I had 
built the best chapel of any of the Negro Schools owned 
by the Home Mission Society; that this chapel would do 
credit to any of the white colleges in the Northern Bap- 
tist Convention. 

This chapter is written largely for the help and benefit 
it might be to young men desiring to go into the pastorate 
or educational work. Without some knowledge of build- 
ing and building material, either of these must suffer in 
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some way, as the leader and the people whom he leads 
will also suffer. Young men expecting to succeed in 
either of these lines would not go wrong in giving some 
thought to these suggestions. 


“They go to the forest for palm or pine, 
The stuff for the humble homes; 

The mountain gives up its valued gifts, 
For the stately spires and domes; 

But whether they work with marble or sod, 

The builder is hand in hand with God.” 


—William Dunbar. 
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North Sumter 


In my early days at Morris College, I conceived the 
idea that the lands adjoining the college property on the 
Bishopville road would be a splendid place to build a 
Negro town. On both sides of the road now called the 
LaFayette Highway, there was plenty of room for such a 
town. In my mind, plans for a strictly Negro town be- 
gan to take shape. A friend and I purchased about three 
hundred lots of the Ligon lands and streets were well 
laid out. In the course of time we divided our purchase, 
I taking the lower section, leaving the upper section, 
which was just as beautiful, to him. ‘The nucleus was to 
start in my section. My plans were all fixed. Each cor- 
ner lot was left for a place of business. I had a splendid 
place set apart for a community church. My plan was to 
build the house and let the people supply whatever fur- 
nishings might be needed. 

With plans all fixed, I began talking to some people 
about going out that side and starting a small business. 
“Too far out” was the encouraging response from each one 
with whom I talked. Finally, one man came to me and 
insisted that I build him a house; that he felt he would 
like to live out in the suburbs. I built the house and 
notified him that it was ready for occupancy. He replied 
that I might let someone else have this house and that he 
would take the next one. My plans were running badly. 
The colored people seemed to have thought this was “too 
far out.” 

This house was not vacant long before a white gentle- 
man wanted it for himself and a relative with a small 
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family. Soon after moving in, he came to me and asked 
about building him a small place for a store with a filling 
station attached. I told him just what such a place 
would cost, and expressed my doubts about his being able 
to pay rent for the home and this new business project 
added. Hethought he could. At the end of one year, he 
complained that the room was too small to take care of 
the increased business and that he wanted it doubled. 
With a little hesitancy, I went ahead and made the re- 
quired improvements. He carried on business there until 
he died. This store was not vacant a day. Some friend 
of his came in and took charge. The place has been kept 
open continuously for seventeen years. 


Other residences on our own property, and quite a few 
on the property of others who had begun to buy lots and 
wanted to get closer to Sumter, made the community be- 
gin to look very much like a town. Soon a white gentle- 
man had me build a better-looking store with a filling 
station for him on another corner one block away. ‘This 
has been operated by the same family for twelve years. 


My plans miscarried, so far as my own people were con- 
cerned. The white man has a vision. He can look into 
the future and pretty well tell what is going to be after a 
while, and he does not mind waiting on something worth- 
while. On the other hand, my people do not believe in 
the day of little things. They want to start off in a big 
way. Consequently, many of them never start at all. 

My moving to Benedict College destroyed my Negro 
town development. I saw a little town start. Four little 
stores were located. I saw electric lights come, and city 
water to a portion of the little “city.” An effort has been 
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made at locating a “shack” called a church. My lovely 
spot is there but it is minus the beautiful community 
church I craved to see placed there. 

Through the years, I tried to safe-guard the situation 
in North Sumter by seeing to it that nothing but neat 
houses, painted and well-kept, should go up in the com- 
munity. The U. S. Highway has widened the road and 
built lovely side walks, making “North Sumter’, more 
city-like in appearance. I am away, but I still love that 
spot and hope that another may come on the scene who 
will make North Sumter a real little Negro community 
with everything in it that makes a town a good place in 
which to live. 
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Friends 


“It is great to have friends when one is young, but in- 
deed it is still more so when you are getting old. When 
we are young, friends are, like everything else, a matter 
of course. In the old days we know what it means to 
have them.—Edward Grieg. 


My eighteen years at Morris College were plucked from 
the choice of life—between the years of forty and sixty— 
or what we call middle age. This age is also the danger- 
ous period of life. If we go up, we do so with many 
forces of life working against us. Those sympathies that 
naturally go out to young manhood have left. The world 
expects us to be able to take punching, and on every side, 
something comes in to test our right to hold the ground 
we think we possess. 

Some one has said that temptations travel in a circle. 
Those that came to us during young manhood years and 
left us, make their return again between forty and sixty. 
Like a tree in the forest, if the wind does not blow it 
down, it is stronger for the storm that may come later. 
The twig or sapling once bent or distorted can be braced 
into line again, but the old, well-grown oak, when once 
“spoiled”, loses its place in the forest, and may well be 
displaced and make room for others coming on. ‘This is 
the story of the man above forty who falls beneath the 
surging waves of a cold, hard world. To go down now, 
means that he is more or less down for all times. He can- 
not come back. 

It is at that period of life that friends are needed most. 
Therefore, I comment upon friends who stuck by me when 
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friends were needed most. One is indeed fortunate when 
he is able to surround himself with a few true and tried. 
loyal and devoted friends. 

Many things came into my life that tested my friends. 
and I can look back with great pleasure upon them. To 
be able to separate the true from the false is not hard to 
do. “False friends are like shadows, keeping close to us 
while we walk in the sunshine, but leaving us the instant 
we cross into the shade.” 

I had several classes of friends. One class stuck to me 
as long as I was of service to them. After that, they left 
me. In another class were those who were my friends as 
long as serving my cause made them popular with a cer- 
tain group of people. In another class were those who 
were with me, regardless of what happened, right or 
wrong, because they loved me and wanted to see me suc- 
ceed. They worked, prayed and fought for me, when 
fighting was necessary. Still in another group they loved 
me and the Cause. They were friends to me for the 
work’s sake. They wanted to see the Cause prosper. 
Therefore, this last group was of a superior type. They 
are my friends still, whether I am there or here. They 
are the friends of the work, therefore, so far as they are 
able, the Cause still has their support. 

The most lasting thing to be done by leaders of the race 
is not to make friends for themselves, but to make friends 
for a righteous cause. Self-elevation, self-aggrandize- 
ment, is one of the great sins of our leaders today. Very 
often the cause we espouse dies with the promoter because 
the people are too often taught to see the leader only. 
Jesus experienced this difficulty when he was here on 
earth. He had much trouble in leading the people to see 
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the kingdom He came to establish, instead of fixing their 
gaze on His person as the end of salvation. 

It is very hard to “follow” some men. Our churches, 
especially, have had some very trying experiences in fill- 
ing their pulpits. The former minister was a very able 
man. He was possessed of an unusual gift. He made 
the people see him as pastor. ‘To them he was the great- 
est thing in the whole “set-up.” Yes, they were the 
“friends” of the pastor. But the unfortunate thing was 
they saw the preacher and deified him, but the preacher 
failed to make them see Jesus. Consequently, it was hard 
for the people to see anyone but the departed pastor who 
had taken up work elsewhere or had passed to the beyond. 

I repeat with emphasis—the leaders of this generation 
should and must make friends for the projects fostered by 
the race, so that the work will grow and prosper after 
they leave. 
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Cuaprer XXX 
Traveling In Europe 


One of the special joys of my life was a trip through 
portions of Europe, including the following countries: 
Germany, Austria (now a part of Germany), Italy, 
Switzerland, France and England. I left New York on 
the Hansa June 10, 1936, and arrived at Cuxhaven June 
19. This was a very pleasant trip. I was not subjected 
to the unpleasant seasickness that so often overtakes sea 
voyagers. After a short wait in Cuxhaven a train pas- 
sage was made to Hamburg where I spent my first night 
at the hotel. I shall attempt to give my readers a few 
observations of the things seen in Germany. 


The Hansa was a German boat and many of the pas- 
sengers on board were Germans. During the trip over- 
seas I met a number of Germans who were going back to 
the Fatherland, and they were very nice in telling me 
about the customs in Germany and the many places of in- 
terest that I should visit in that country. One thing I was 
reminded of was that I must not forget and drop a piece 
of paper or peelings from any kind of fruit on the street. 
So, arriving at Hamburg, I was impressed with the clean- 
liness of the streets. I noticed little baskets at intervals 
throughout the city in which one was required to drop 
whatever waste he had to get rid of. I noticed also that 
individuals were employed to visit these containers and 
remove the waste through the day. 


I visited the curb market and, notwithstanding the 
much filth that is generally dropped about such places, I 
never saw a place so clean in all my life. I might state 
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here that Germany, as I saw it, is a clean country. The 
hotels and cafeterias, many of them, were feeding their 
guests on the street in front of the place of business and 
such things as flies and other pests were not to be seen. 
At the hotel there was no screen, yet it was without flies. 

This was at harvest time and I noticed that most of the 
harvesting was being’ done by the women and children. 
I imagine that the men were on public works. The farms 
were very small but in a very high state of cultivation 
with no waste land between the farms nor at the end of 
the rows, no waste land up and down the highways ad- 
joining these farms. Everything was in cultivation or in 
hay of some kind. The German people do not live out on 
individual farms as we do in America. They live in 
groups, making up little towns, and in every little group 
you could see a church. 

To my surprise, I found that the German people are 
very religious. They teach their children that they must 
be good Christians if they expect to make good soldiers. 
I visited some of their most famous churches, such as the 
Dome or Kaiser’s Church in Berlin and St. Peter’s in 
Eisnach. Many of these churches begin services at ten 
o’clock on Sundays, after which time one cannot enter. 
Instead of water to quench the thirst, it seemed to have 
been the custom to have beer in large quantities on sale. 

I visited St. Peter’s in Eisnach because of the historical 
importance of this church. It was here that Martin 
Luther pastored at one time and Bach sang. I visited 
Wartburg Castle and saw the room where Martin Luther 
translated the Bible. His Bible, the bed where he slept 
are there, also the ink spot on the wall made by Martin 
Luther when he threw a bottle of ink at the Devil. Trav- 
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elers, however, down through the years have, bit by bit, 
picked off the plastered wall where the ink was spread as 
souvenirs so that but only small portions now show. 

I was especially interested in the general education sys- 
tem of Germany. I found that persons of all ages made 
up the general education set-up of the country. Very 
small children were in camps. Young women living in 
the country were required to spend some time in the city 
before they were allowed to graduate from college. Young 
women attending college living in cities were not allowed 
to graduate until they spent some time in the country. I 
saw middle-aged men visiting other countries to learn 
something of the habits and customs of these countries 
that they might come back and inform the government 
as to what was going on. | 

The people in Germany made a good impression on me. 
They were kind to me and everywhere I went they gave 
me a warm reception. The motto of Germany is “All for 
one. One for all.” I saw this actually demonstrated as 
I sat quite a while one afternoon at a railway station in 
Berlin. The hackmen were lined up in circles to receive 
passengers as they would dismount from the many, many 
trains coming every hour into Berlin. They had a method 
of leaving and returning to the station in somewhat of 
a circle. The passengers were required to take the cab in 
front of the line and when returning each cab would line 
up at the end of the line. This process was carried on 
throughout the day, allowing one cab to get as many pas- 
sengers as the other. 

My ultimate destination south was Rome, so very little 
time was spent in way stations. As I dismounted the 
train in Rome I saw a well dressed gentleman with 
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stripes on the arms of his coat, which meant that he could 
speak English. He advanced rapidly towards me, saying 
as he approached: “I know what you want. First you 
want to find a hotel and then make arrangements to go 
out sight-seeing.” This I did. 

Rome is a wonderful place. If one knows a little of 
the history of Rome, traveling over the city is of so much 
greater interest. After being placed at the hotel I went 
on a trip with a bus load of many people of different 
languages, going places to see what we could see. Each 
nationality was given someone as a guide who could speak 
his language so we could see a little more than mere build- 
ings, aS these guides were trained and could tell other in- 
teresting facts about the things we saw. 

As students of history know, the Tiber river flows right 
through the city of Rome. Therefore, it seemed that ad- 
vantage had been taken to use this supply of water in 
many, many ways. There was an inlet, seemingly, to 
nearly every monument which would receive the water 
from the Tiber through underground pipes and then 
would send it forth in a beautiful flow ; sometimes a num- 
ber of these outlets were sprangling out in many direc- 
tions which made the monument appear a little more 
beautiful. 

There are many stories afloat about many of the build- 
ings now standing in Rome. Especially is this true of 
cathedrals and church edifices. They tell such stories as 
the steps on a certain building having come from Jerusa- 
lem; the columns in the pantheon coming out of Egypt; 
the spots of blood on certain marble as having been the 
blood that was shed by Jesus, and on and on and on the 
stories go. 
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I went out on Capitola Hill where Romulus founded 
Rome. I found pictures of Romulus and Remus nursing 
a she-wolf, and brought back certain of these pictures to 
show my friends. I went out the Appian Way—the old- 
est highway, perhaps, in the world—along which Peter 
traveled when he was fleeing the sword of the avenger. 
I saw the spot where it is said that the Lord spoke to 
Peter and stopped him in his flight. Here a church is 
built to his memory. 

Everyone who goes to Rome the first time wants to see 
the catacombs, five stories deep in the ground, but doesn’t 
care about seeing them the second time, for nobody is 
anxious to spend much time among the dead. 

Everyone knows that Rome has the largest cathedral in 
the world—St. Peter’s. It is said that Rome has five 
hundred Catholic churches. If one wishes to see churches 
over-embellished and decorated with crosses, the Virgin 
Mary, and what-not, go to Rome. A large proportion of 
the paintings witnessed in many places on my travel 
through Rome was done by Michaelangelo, 

Visitors to Rome will now have the pleasure of seeing 
not only Old Rome but New Rome that was under con- 
struction when I was there and should be completed by 
this time. Mussolini has spared no pains in building a 
wonderful new city with everything that a great, modern 
city should contain. 

I think that Switzerland is, perhaps, the most pic- 
turesque country in the world. All will remember that 
this is the home of the Alps. It was in mid-summer when 
I passed through Switzerland. The weather was ex- 
tremely hot down on the highway, but if one would look 
towards the top of the Alps he could see “perpetual snow.” 
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On the sides of the Alps the melting process was on and 
the water was flowing in great torrents down the foot of 
this mountain. Out in front of these mountains were the 
most beautiful lakes. 

At Geneva the League of Nations was in session. I 
went out, looked about the buildings, but did not ask for 
admittance. Church history had many of its beginnings 
in the land of Switzerland. In memory of the Christian 
heroes of the early days, I saw a triple monument on the 
streets of Geneva in honor of Knox, Calvin and Zwingli. 
In all of the countries visited I did not find the cost of 
living so high as in Switzerland. 

From Switzerland I took a night train to Paris. Paris 
is the center of style, beauty and wealth. At first I had 
some misgivings about finding hotel accommodations. As 
fortune would have it, I met a stranger on the train. In 
fact, we slept together that night. This man lived in 
Geneva but carried on a mercantile business in Paris. So 
he told me that I could go with him to his hotel, that he 
felt quite certain that I could get a room there. This I 
did and remained at this hotel during my sojourn in 
Paris. It was in Paris that I felt the first pangs of home- 
sickness and my mind began to go out to London where I 
expected to receive my first mail from my wife since leav- 
ing America. 

It is less than a day’s ride by surface train from Paris 
to London. Now, do you ask what I saw in London? 
Suppose you put the question this way and ask what I did 
not see in London. London is a wonderful place with 
great, kind, intellectual people. Upon my arrival I 
found that the Anglo-American Historical Conference 
was in session and spent the week there. They were dis- 
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cussing the part that England had played in the building 
of America and many other subjects of interest. I en- 
rolled Benedict College as a member of this conference, 
and after getting my balance I felt perfectly at home. 

During my first day there we were invited to the House 
of Commons and to have lunch on the terrace with one of 
the Lords. I felt condemned when I did not accept that 
invitation. I was the only Negro in the group and I need 
not tell you how I felt in this new world of affairs. 
Another invitation was given to go on special trains to 
Canterbury and spend the day. Remembering how shame- 
ful I felt for not availing myself of the opportunity to 
visit the House of Commons, I purchased a ticket in due 
time and joined in with the select crowd and went to 
Canterbury. | 

The Archbishop of Canterbury conducts into office the 
kings of England. The Priest of St. Peter’s is one of the 
most outstanding characters in Canterbury. He made me 
his special guest, I suppose because I was a Negro and he 
wanted to make me feel at home. As we went from place 
to place he took me by the arm and we led the crowd. I 
cannot forget how he had me stand over the grave of 
Thomas Becket when he wanted to illustrate how the 
enemy came upon him that night in Normandy and slew 
him. This was a great day for me. 

Back into London. Well, I saw all that I could see. I 
visited some of the great churches as I spent a little over 
three weeks in London. St. Paul is great, but I wasn’t 
satisfied until I went to Spurgeon’s Tabernacle, the church 
that the great Spurgeon founded and served so long and 
so well as pastor. I heard a young man preach and saw 
him almost fail. I think he was on trial, for the church 
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was without a pastor. I wished I had had a sermon and 
could have delivered it in his stead. I believe I would 
have been at my best that Sunday morning. 

My hotel was right at the British Museum which is, I 
believe, the largest or second largest in the world. There 
I spent much time looking through old manuscripts, etc. 
I was pleased to find a letter written two hundred years 
ago by a teacher to one of his students. This student’s 
name was “Starks.” 

I was in London on the day when they do what is called 
“Changing Costumes”, a great occasion for the people in 
London and surrounding country. London itself has over 
nine million people and it is said that the omnibusses 
empty three millions every morning upon the thorough- 
fares of London. So we cannot tell how many were pres- 
ent down about the king’s palace for this occasion. I was 
there and in line when a man threw his gun out in front 
of the King. 

Everyone who goes East includes London in his trip. 
There is a feeling of safety in London that you get no- 
where else in the world. In Berlin and in Rome the of- 
ficers were armed to the teeth, but in London you do not 
see the policeman’s club nor a gun. He looks more like 
a preacher than he does like an officer. I asked several of 
the policemen what they did when they had overwhelming 
crowds and, of course, that means daily. The reply was: 
“We never show a club nor a gun. Oh, yes, I have both, 
but we are not allowed to show them unless we are com- 
pelled to use them.” ‘They simply give orders and you 
had better obey their orders. 

Many questions are asked Negroes when they come from 
abroad by white people. Among these questions is: “How 
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did you get along?” By that they mean, how did you get 
a place to sleep and something to eat. I have heard other 
Negroes tell about the embarrassments they met here and 
there. I was fortunate. I met no such embarrassments. 
I could stay where I pleased, as long as I pleased, and 
could eat as much as I pleased if I had the price. 

I would suggest to all young people of my race who ex- 
pect to lead in the pulpit and in the schoolroom, es- 
pecially, to take time out and go to Europe. It will give 
you a vision that you have never had before and you can 
go back to your work better informed and inspired to 
serve. You will learn this one lesson, that this world 
in which we live is a world of brotherhood. Everywhere 
you go you will find somebody to love and somebody who 
loves you and wants to be friendly to you. I don’t think 
it is possible to travel and see other people without hav- 
ing the heart to grow bigger and the soul to go out for 
other folk. 

When you get on the other side of the ocean you are not 
far from home. You can send messages, you can talk on 
land and sea. When I was two days out on the ocean, 
looking towards home, I sent this radiogram to my wife: 
“On the Hamburg. Expect me Saturday.” Early the 
next morning as I was sitting out on the deck a reply 
from my wife picked me up: “All is well. Looking for 
you.” 
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